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Chapters in Rural Progress By KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD 


The increasing devotion to rural matters, springing from the renewed interest in outdoor life, and now including the 
technical aspects of modern agriculture, is gradually being broadened to embrace the field of economic and social investiga- 
tions. At present the literature regarding the sociological phases of rural life is particularly meagre. President Butterfield’s 
book emphasizes the social aspects of rural communities and describes some of the newer movements resulting in the expan- 
sion of country life. 276 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $1.00, postpaid, $1.10. 
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been, with a wise eclecticism, properly combined and articulated. The emphasis in the present volume upon the entrepreneur 
point of view in the computation of costs and in the analysis of the process by which distributive shares are assigned, has 
nothing new in it; it was necessary only that the point of view be clearly distinguished, consistently held, and fully de- 
veloped.” 600 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $3.50, postpaid $3.72. 
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Their publication at this time will be welcomed by scholars, to whom they have never been generally accessible. Many of them 
were printed as detached papers with a limited circulation, and all were, of course, in Italian. 460 pages, 8vo, cloth; net $5.00, 
postpaid $5.24. 


The True Nature of Value By RUFUS FARRINGTON SPRAGUE 


The purpose of this study is to ascertain the true principles regulating exchange value, as they work in the market 
of to-day. In some respects the presentation of the case is quite different from that found in most modern treatises. A list 
of chapter-headings will give am idea of the field covered: Introduction; Definitions; Production; Utility of the Service Dis- 
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This new collection of English poems is in many respects an advance upon any yet produced. The aim has been to satisfy 
the needs of the student and reader of the present day, and to this end every effort has been made to supply in the commen- 
tary just the needed information and interpretation. 635 pages, 12mo, cloth; librrary edition, net $1.50, postpaid $1.68; school 
edition, net $1.00, postpaid $1.15. 


Heralds of American Literature By ANNIE RUSSELL MARBLE 
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B. L. Putnam Weale’s 


important new book 


The Coming Struggle in the Far East 


Depicts particularly the part the United States must soon play in the Far East. 


Ready this day 
Especial attention will be paid to Mr. 


Weale’s forecast by those who recall how accurately he predicted in an earlier volime certain developments in the 
Russo-Japanese war which at the time of writing were quite unexpected even by those who could claim to be moe 
than ordinarily well informed. The London Telegraph describes his series of volumes as ‘“‘emphatically a work without 


which the lib ary of the student of the Far East will be incomplete."’ 


authority.""—Duily News, London. 


“So fir the best as to be prac ically the only 
Cloth, with map and illustrations, 8v0, $37.50 met 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR 


Manchu and Muscovite 
A view of Russian :ule in Manchuria. 
Illustrated, $3.00 net 


ALSO READY THIS DAY 
Mr. Jack London’s ew novel The Iron Heel 


The story is daring in high degree, with a swing and 
color and vitality that make it impossible to drop it or 
forget it. Cloth, $1.50 


Agnes and Egerton Castle’s new :04 
Flower o’ the Orange and Other Tales 
of Bygon: Days 
Each is clear cut, ——s living, consistent men and 
women, alive for love or hate, the farthest possible re- 
move from the customary dummy of rom nce in broc de 
and patches. Cloth $1.50 
The Definitiv: Edition of 


The Works of Alfred Lord Tennyson 
In Six Volumes. Eversley Edition. With portrait. 
Unpublished verse, notes male at different times 
b the poet himself, and further comment by his son 
t e pres nt Lord Tennyson, with quotations from old 
correspondence with the poet's friends about one or an- 
othe poem or point of view, make thi the final edition. 
Vol. I. ready. Cloth, $1.50 net. Vol. Il. ready in March 


Alfred Noyes’s xew toems The Golden Hynde 
The author of ‘‘ Poems"’ and of ‘‘ The Flower of Old 
Japan’’ shows again the surprising variety and the even- 
ness of merit which sustain the ‘‘spontaneous power and 
freshness, the imaginative vision, the lyrical magic"’ of 
his verse. (Richard LeGallienne.) 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 


Prof. John A. Fairlie &g University of Michigan, in 
Essays in Municipal Administration 
The knowledge of actualities displayed in his books on 
‘*Municipal Administration’ and ‘‘National Admin- 
istration’ vouches for the value of these suggestive 
papers. Cloth, 8vo, $2.50 net; by mail, $2.68 


Prof. Hutton Webster’s interesting work on 
Primitive Secret Societies 
An interesting discussion of the material collected 
during recent years touching the rites, ceremonies, con- 
ditions of membership, etc., in the curious secret socie- 
ties of savage peoples. 
Cloth, 8vo, $2.00 net; by mail. $2.24 


The Re-Shaping of the Far East 
In two vols, $6.00 net 
With maps and illustrations 


The Truce in the Far East 
- and Its Aftermath 


8vo, illustrated, $3.50 net 


AMONG RECENT ISSUES 
H. Fielding Hall’s The Inward Light 


There is something very charming in this blending of the 
serenity of the East with the activity of the West. “‘It is 
a remarkable book a superb expression of a ra- 
tional and beautiful outlook on life,’ says one critic. 
Cloth, 12mo, $1.75 net; by mail, $1.86 


Confessio Medici Published last week 
Is also a book of peculiarly attractive personality show- 
ing no effort to teach, no questioning—but full of the 
simple cordiality of friendliness. 


Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 
By H. G. Wells New Worlds for Old 


Mr. Wells aims in this book (which is not a novel) to 
set forth the principles upon which socialism rests. 


Ready March 2 
Dr. Henry C. Lea’s The Inquisition 


of the Spanish Dependencies 
A notable work which is attracting attention the world 
over is completed with the issue of this volume, sup- 
plementary to The Inquisition of the Middle Ages (in three 
volumes) and The Inquisition of Spain (in four volumes). 
Cloth, 8vo, 564 pazes, $2.50; by mail, $2.70 


Prof. M. F. Washburn, Ph. D., Vassar College 


The Animal Mind Aximal Behavior Series. I. 
A book on comparative psychology whichi of uncom- 
mon in‘erest. There have been books on animal instinct, 
and varied interpretations of animal behavior quite inac- 
cessible to the genera’ reader. But till this book there has 
been no book which adequately presents the simple and 
extremely interesting facts from experimental evidence. 

Cloth, $1.65 net 


Rev. George Holley Gilbert, Ph.D., D.D. 


Interpretation of the Bible 

A short history by the author of ‘“The Student's Life 
of Jesus,"’ etc. That the interpretation of a work 
should be of such vital value for good or evil, and yet 
that there should be absolutely no account in English of 
the history of such interpretation is certa nly curious. 
At least a suggestion of this interesting history Dr. 
Gilbert aims to supply. 

Cloth, 12mo, $1.25 net; by mail, $1.35 





A new volume of The Cambridge Modern History Just Ready 
“The most full, comprehensive and scientific history of modern times in the English Language."'—The Nation 
Volume V. Bourbons and Stuarts Cloth, royal 8vo, $4.00 net 


Modern Egypt In two volumes 
By th> Earl of Cromer 


The au hor’s remarkable personality, 
» odern political administrator, aid his peculiar posi- 
tion as for so long the most influential official in Egypt, 


is abilities as a | 





| ag England In two volumes 
y A. Lawrence Lowell 


| comprehensive survey of the English politic | system, 
comparable in value only to the Hon. James Sryce’s 
The American Commonwealth, and likely to become 











unite to place t 2 book amonz th: most notable of the equall  indis ensable in the study of popular govern- 
year. Ready early in March | ment. Probably ready in March 
Published 64-66 Fifth Ave. 


by 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


New York 
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The Week. 


Rear-Admiral Converse’s official de- 
nial of the Reuterdahl charges about 
our navy is in many respects an admis- 
sion of their truth. As a whole, he says, 
the critics suffer from “limited knowl- 
edge”—although it is an open secret 
that all of Mr. Reuterdahl’s information 
came from navy officers with whom he 
has cruised, and from one in particular 
whose ability has more than once re- 
ceived Presidential commendation. The 
perfect battleship is impossible of 
achievement, is the Rear-Admiral’s next 
point; hence the only question is whe- 
ther our American ships have a mini- 
mum of errors or not. This he answers 
triumphantly by saying they have as 
few as the English vessels and the Jap- 
anese. This is a safe generalization, 
since the British and Japanese naval au- 
thorities are certain not to engage in a 
debate with Rear-Admiral Converse as 
to the merits of their respective ships. 
Rear-Admiral Converse admits that the 
Indiana and Kentucky classes are, as 
charged, too low forward for efficient 
fighting at sea in fairly heavy weather. 
In regard to the other ships, he takes 
direct issue with Mr. Reuterdahl. ‘Evi- 
dently, from what the Rear-Admiral 
says, -the matter of the exact place of 
the armor belt is open to argument. He 
holds that it should be in its right posi- 
tion, not when a ship is loaded for 
‘a eruise, but when a ship is about 
to go into action, stripped of every- 
thing superfluous, and with just enough 
coal to carry her through a battle. 
It makes no difference, of course, how 
she shall get home if, after the bat- 
tle, she is miles from port with empty 
bunkers. So far as the Reuterdahl 
charges in regard to the inferior system 
of getting the ammunition into the tur- 
rets is concerned, the Rear-Admiral 
again admits that the critic’s position is 
correct. The Navy Department is go 
ing to install at once on every battle- 
ship the two-stage ammunition hoist, 
“because it makes for safety.” It is not 
entirely satisfactory, Admiral Converse 
says, but none the less We are going to 
spend a half million of dollars in plac 
ing it at once in all our vessels, those 
built and those building. This is a com- 
plete admission of the correctness of 
Mr. Reuterdahl’s criticism of the Navy 
Department for not having done this 
years ago, following the example of all 
foreign navies. Finalfy, Rear-Admiral 
Converse leaves entirely aside, as per- 
haps he was in duty bound, the ques- 
tion of our inefficient bureau organiza- 
tion in the Navy Department. 











Ohio is fully and fairly for Taft. It 
was thought that Senators Foraker and 
Dick would be able to elect six or eight 
delegates to Chicago, but the primaries 
last week seem to make it certain that 
the whole forty-six will be for Taft. 
What legal or even party ground Sen- 
ator Foraker has for talking about a 
bolt and contesting delegations, we are 
unable to see. If he means simply to 
advertise that he is implacable, and that 
the bitter warfare in Ohio will render 
that State doubtful if Taft is nominat- 
ed, his motives are intelligible, and the 
political effect of his action may be con- 
siderable. But that he has any substan- 
tial reason for denying that Ohio Re- 
publicans want Taft, few will believe. 





In the current news about Presiden- 
tial “possibilities,” Judge Gray of Dela- 
ware appears conspicuously, not because 
of the importance of the body which en- 
dorsed him—merely the Democratic 
committee of a coal-mining Pennsylva- 
nia county—but because of what is said 
of the candidate: 

He has reconciled capital and labor i: 
the bitterest industrial wars of modern 
times. Noteworthy among these reconcili- 
ations is that accomplished by the Anthra- 
cite Strike Commission, of which he was 
chairman. No peacemaker in the whole 
range of American history ranks with this 
man-in the service he has rendered to his 
country. To his initiative and force 
must be attributed the reform of the 
child-labor laws in Pennsylvania, and in 
a large measure the success of the child- 
labor movement throughout the country. 


The praise is deserved. If the Demo- 
cratic party is looking for a man well- 
fitted for the Presidency, George Gray 
is to be carefully considered. His ex- 
perience as Attorney-General of his 
State, as United States Senator, as rep- 
resentative of this country on the Peace 
Commission of 1898, the Joint High 
Commission, and the Hague Court, and 
as circuit judge, includes a rare com- 
bination of executive, legislative, and ju- 
dicial duties. Against him are cited, so 
far as we know, only two objections: 
that Judge Gray belonged to the gold 
wing of the party twelve years ago, and 
that his State has but three electoral 
votes. Ex-Attorney-General Harmon 
may likewise be put forward as the 
man who undertook the First Fed- 
eral Trust prosecutions, and who, more- 
over, when summoned by President 
Roosevelt as a special adviser, recom- 
mended the prosecution for illegal re- 
bating of a member of the Republican 
Cabinet, Paul Morton. It was not Mr. 
Harmon’s fault that the President him- 
self overruled the proposal and lauded 
Mr. Morton to the skies on his retire- 
ment from office. Johnson of Minnesota 





has behind him two highly successful 
terms as Governor. These men are only 
typical of many less “available” Demo- 
crats who have been faithful to public 
trusts small and great. If the Democrat- 
ic nomination were to be disposed of 
solely in accordance with the actual 
careers of the aspirants, Bryan, instead 
of overtopping all others, would stand 
near the foot of the list. Mr. Bryan, it is 
true, has not had a chance. Aside from 
two terms in Congress, and the colonelcy 
of a volunteer regiment, he has been de- 
feated for every office he ever sought. 





There is one logical answer, and only 
one, to the Democratic cry that the pres- 
ent depression has controverted the 
stock argument that Republican ascend- 
ency is an assurance of prosperity. lt 
remained for ex-Gov. Black to give that 
answer: This is not a period of Repub- 
lican ascendency. “Nature works best 
when most encouraged,” said Mr. Black 
befcre the Home Market Club at Boston 
last week: 

She resumed her industrious career at 
the beginning of McKinley’s Administra- 
tion, and followed it incessantly until the 
culmination last October of those danger- 
ous, socialistic, un-American doctrines 
which took away her courage and started 
her upon a course of wandering and hesi- 
tation. These doctrines have been pro- 
mulgated under the cloak of a Republican 
name. But they are not Republican. 


Of course not. The definition of “Re- 
publican” is something, or somebody, 
that makes us prosperous and happy. 
Therefore, anybody or anything that 
does not make us prosperous and happy 
cannot possibly be Republican. As for 
the cloak of a Republican name, Mr. 
Black cannot evade some responsibility 
for throwing it about the Roosevelt 
shoulders. He was the man chosen 
four years ago to nominate Roosevelt 
for the Presidency, and he did it in a 
speech as epigrammatic as that of last 
week, characterizing his candidate final- 
ly as “the highest living type of the 
youth, the vigor, and the promise of a 
great country and a great age.” 





Disregarding the recommendation of 
the President, as of the Civil Service 
Commission and of two directors of the 
Census (Carroll D. Wright and Robert 
P. Porter), the House Committee on the 
Census has decided that the employees 
for taking the Thirteenth Census shall 
not be appointed under civil service 
rules. There will be examinations, to 
be sure, but these will be non-competi- 
tive. For all we know, at present, they 
may be extremely strict, though past 
experience does not make this appear at 
all likely. But even the assurance that 
they will be made harder than any of 
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the ordinary civil-service tests would 
not remove the objections to the policy 
of the Crumpacker bill. The securing 
of a reasonable degree of fitness in pub- 
lic servants js only one of the objects 
of civil service reform. The main con- 
sideration is that even if the census 
clerks and enumerators have to be train- 
ed, their places are subject to the 
scrambling and wire-pulling of Sena- 
tors and Representatives, prodded on 
by ambitious constituents. “The Lord 
knows I have troubles enough of my 
own without becoming a lobbyist for of- 
fice-seekers in Washington,” is the com- 
plaint of one Congressman who opposes 
the spoils provisions of this year’s cen- 
sus bill. We trust that whatever be the 
law, the Census Office will secure a force 
that can do the work with reasonable 
efficiency and economy. But to subject 
the office, as the favored bill does, to 
the mongering of appointments for fa- 
vorable votes on appropriations has no 
reasonable defence. 





Valerian Gribayedoff, who is called 
“the originator of newspaper illustration 
in New York,” died in Paris last week. 
He was not the first to hit upon the idea 
of telling stories by pictures. “Our spe- 
cial artist on the spot” followed the 
armies of the Civil War. But whether 
or not journalistic tradition was then 
more dignified, the mechanical difficul- 
ties of reproduction subjected the art- 
ist’s work to a sort of censorship which 
at least gave it a certain amount of de- 
liberation and responsibility. It took 
time and money to make even the poor- 
est wood-cut. The development of photo- 
engraving gave the real stimulus to il- 
lustrated daily journalism. It takes lit- 
tle longer nowadays to make a zinc 
etching from the artist’s line drawing 
than to put the reporter’s “copy” into 
type. It is recalled now that Mr. Gri- 
bayedoff twenty-five years ago conceiv- 
ed the idea of embellishing his news ar- 
ticles by pen-and-ink likenesses of the 
persons concerned. After this, it was 
natural for papers to send draughtsmen 
on assignments with the reporters. Then 
followed the newspaper photographer, 
and the obtaining of pictures became al- 
most as important a part of a certain 
sort of journalism as the obtaining of 
news. No critic of illustrated journal- 
ism will deny the essential value of pic- 
tures as an aid to the understanding of 
description and narration which deal 
with practical matters. The weeklies 
have for generations maintained on the 
whole a high standard in the picturing 
of current events. But with the daily, 
even at its best, the case has been dif- 
ferent. The reporter who arrives half 
an hour after the riot or the bomb explo- 
sion secures a reasonably accurate ac- 
count without difficulty; the sketch art- 
ist is relatively and the photographer 
absolutely helpless. News can be tele- 





graphed or telephoned; pictures cannot. 
Hence the first pictures of distant hap- 
penings must be made in the newspaper 
offices and the legend “drawn from tele- 
graphic descriptions”’—which might as 
well be “drawn from our inner con- 
sciousness”—becomes familiar. The re- 
porter can, without spoiling his story, 
leave out some of the details which he 
does not know; the news-picture is val- 
ueless unless specific. So the details 
must come from somewhere. In a word, 
the temptation to “fake” pictures is con- 
siderably stronger than the temptation 
to “fake” news itself, and it is yielded 
to with proportionately greater fre- 
quency by those papers which make the 
pretence that their pictorial chronicle 
is anything like as complete as their 
news service. Thus the innovation for 
which Mr. Gribayedoff receives credit 
has by no means been an unmixed ad- 
vantage to daily journalism. 





A 


“How,” said a prominent foreigner in 
a New York club on Saturday, “would 
you Americans feel if, ten years after 
a Chinese raid on Washington, you 
heard of a Peking auction sale at which 
were offered many of the treasures of 
the White House and the finest resi- 
dences of your capital?” 
was called forth by the auction here 
this week of what is described as “an- 
tique and modern Chinese porcelains, 
enamels, brasses, bronzes, . . ancient 
weapons, a great number of Imperial 
and Mandarin robes, original rolls of 
rich silk and gold brocades which were 
made for the Imperial household; beau- 
tiful embroideries and palace hangings, 
etc., etc., all collected prior to and after 
the siege of the legations in Peking in 
1900 by the widow of the American Min- 
ister to China during the Boxer rebel- 
lion.” Let us at once disclaim the slight- 
est intention of insinuating that the 
present owner, or her personal represen- 
tatives or relatives, had any hand in the 
looting of the Imperial Palace which 
went on in Peking, in the name of hu- 
manity and Christianity and civilization. 
We have every reason to believe the 
statement in the New York Sun that 
this collection is “not the slow aggrega- 
tion of years of indulgence in the col- 
lector’s hobby, but represents the timely 
purchases of a practical woman with a 
taste for the beautiful, who found her- 
self at an unlooked-for emergency in an 
exceptionally favorable position to ob- 
tain objects in which all the world is 
interested.” As we understand it, after 
the relief of the legations and the sol- 
emn march through the Imperial Pal- 
ace, Peking abounded in loot. The van- 
dals wore the uniforms of every West- 
ern nation represented in the column 
which marched up from Tientsin; and 
beyond doubt many Boxers and Chinese 
criminals, patterning after the invaders, 
helped to carry on the plundering. Mrs. 
E. H. Conger’s dealing was either direct- 
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ly with the thieves themselves or with 
the receivers of stolen goods. We trust, of 
course, that no one will accuse us of any 
sympathy for the heathen who were rob- 
bed. What we are particularly concern- 
ed with just now is the honor of our 
Own country, and we confess to a cer- 
tain feeling—old-fashioned, if you please 
—for the reputation and standing of our 
diplomatic corps. Is there no ‘generous 
and wealthy American ready to rival 
J. Pierpont Morgan in returning the 
famous Cope of Ascoli, as soon as he be- 
came aware that he was the possessor 
of stolen goods? If there is, we can 
think of no finer opportunity to demon- 
strate the innate courtliness and hon- 
esty of the American people, than for 
him to acquire the stolen property of 
the Imperial family of China, and ship 
it back with the compliments of the 
whole people. 





“The uncertainty as to the future man- 
agement of the Metropolitan Opera 
House has at last been removed by the 
official announcement of the board of 
directors. It is, on the whole, a most 
encouraging document. Signor Gatti- 
Casazza, who has been the director of 
Italy’s best opera house, the Scala of 
Milan, for nearly a decade, is to be the 
general manager, and he will bring with 
him Signor Toscanini, whom many con- 
sider an even greater orchestral con- 
ductor than Campanini. Under their 
supervision, we shall doubtless have per- 
formances of Italian operas that Italy 
cannot duplicate. The cause of German 
and French opera will be safeguarded 
by the administrative manager, Mr. Dip- 
pel, and his chief conductor, Mr. Mahler, 
who may be depended upon not to neg- . 
lect their opportunity to introduce 
much-needed reforms, especially in the 
matter of staging operas, new and old. 
Here, where the outgoing manager was 
expected to be strongest, he gave, with 
some exceptions, the least. salisfactory 
results. Mr. Conried will be most fa- 
vorably remembered in connection with 
the successful production of important 
novelties like “Parsifal,” “Hansel and 
Gretel,” and “Madama Butterfly.” One 
reads with gratification that managers’ 
benefit performances, heretofore the 
cause of much discord, will be done 
awey with, and that hereafter the Met- 
ropolitan Opera House will be adminis- 
tered without any thought of money re- 
turn to the owners, since all surpluses 
wil! be applied to the advancement of 
operatic art. 





A brief but extraordinary dispatch 
from Lisbon shows to what an unsus- 
pected extent rancorous hatred of the 
fallen absolutist régime had penetrated 
the people. Persons, we are told, have 
been calling at the home of one of 
King Carlos’s assassins, who was cut 
down by the police, and have been leav- 
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ing money for the support of his chil- 
dren. A prominent merchant has open- 
ed a subscription for their benefit, and 
has himself contributed a large sum. 
This dispatch is only confirmatory of 
previous reports concerning the com- 
parative indifference with which the 
tragic events of two weeks ago were 
received by the inhabitants of Lisbon. 
While foreign rulers and parliaments 
Were expressing their horror at the fate 
of Dom Carlos, the Portuguese people 
have virtually been declaring that the 
dead King deserved his fate. The pre- 
dicted reaction in favor of the monarchy 
has not come; of that we may be sure 
when a department-store owner regards 
it as a good advertisement to contribute 
one thousand dollars for the support of 
a regicide’s family. In other words, the 
Portuguese crown has not as yet weath- 
ered the crisis. Our cabled information 
tells of continued activity on the part 
of Republican leaders, and it is hardly 
to be supposed that they will be con- 
tent with a restoration of the old dual 
party control whose glaring defects } 
brought about the dictatorship. A decent 
regard for the opinions of mankind 
may counsel a temporary cessation of 
open warfare against the young King; 
but conditions are not particularly 
assuring. 


Conditions in Macedonia are disheart- 
ening. From St. Petersburg comes word 
that Germany’s pro-Turk'sh sympathies, 
never strongly repressed, are now open- 
ly avowed, to the destruction of all hope 
of effective coercion by the European 
Concert. For more than a year the 
Powers have been pressing the Porte 
for a series of necessary judicial re- 
forms in Macedonia, involving the su- 
pervision of the Turkish courts by Eu- 
ropean inspectors. Germany now aban- 
dons the allies, and suggests instead the 
adoption of the Sultan's counter-propos- 
als which are tantamount to no re- 
form at all. Nor is Austria-Hungary 
zealously bent on the execution of even 
such reforms as have been sanctioned, 
thanks to various railway concessions 
granted by the Porte. The Balkan Com- 
mittee at London has submitted to the 
Powers a note reviewing European ac- 
tion in Macedonia to the beginning of 
the present year. The note tells the 
well-known story: 

The effect of the reform scheme (the 
Miirzsteg programme of 1903) on Macedo- 
nia itself has been disastrous in the ex- 
treme In a country of about a mil- 
lion and a half inhabitants, over ten thou- 
sand people have been murdered since 1903. 
Nationalist forces from outside Macedonia 
terrorize villages in order to effect polit- 
ical conversions, while the Turkish troops 
raid indiscriminately. There is a_ vast 
stream of emigration . so that in 


central Macedonia in many villages there 
are hardly any able-bodied males left, but 
only women and children. 





The remedy suggested by the Balkan 
Committee is to make the foreign gen- 
darmerie really effective: 

It is universally recognized that but for 

the opposition of certain Powers the Concert 
could secure for the Financial Commis- 
sion and the gendarmerie officers a real 
executive control. If the European officers 
took over the command of the troops, and 
were responsible to the European Commis- 
sion only, they could speedily suppress the 
bands and restore security for life and 
property which are the immediate practical 
necessities. 
But the suppression of the Greek, Serv- 
ian, and Bulgarian bands would mean 
more than a response to the call of im- 
mediate necessity; it would facilitate an 
uliimate solution of the difficult Mace- 
donian problem. As it is, inter-racia: 
violence in the Balkans only plays into 
the hands of Turkey and those Powers 
which are now her friends. Were the 
Macedonians to appear before the world 
as the helpless victims of Turkish mis- 
rule, no government would be _ bold 
enough to refuse intervention. But a 
Macedonia rent by warring Christian 
factions enables the chancelleries to 
shift the blame and give attention to 
their own cynical policies. 





George Meredith, as he looks back 
over a stretch of e'ghty years, can trace 
a record of many things accomplished, 
but also of many things left undone. 
He has failed to beat the loud tom-tom 
of imperial duty and Gatling guns; he 
has not attempted to combine the rdéle 
of the acrobatic jester with that of the 
social prophet; he has written nothing 
about the relations of the sexes on the 
planet Mars; he has created no single 
universal character like the famous 
friend of Dr. Watson; he has shrunk 
from the cosmic problems that attract 
Hali Caine. His photograph has ap- 
peared only rarely in the illustrated 
magazines. We do not know how many 
centuries old is the rural cottage he lives 
in. We have seen no picture of his li- 
brary, his automobile, his dog, of his 
man-servant, or of h's maid-servant. We 
are not even sure that he employs both 
a man-servant and a maid-servant. He 
has tried to deal with the subject of 
modern love, for instance; but his total 
lack of modernity appears in his com- 
plete ignorance of the science and art 
of press-agency. He has written a large 
number of books treating of men and 
women engaged in struggle with their 
own natures and Fate. But his char- 
acters, as Jack London would say, are 
deficient in “red blood,” and his style, 
as R. H. Davis would say, lacks “go.” 
It is surprising, therefore, that Mr. 
Meredith should have received an ad- 
dress signed by a great many well-known 
men and women thanking him for the 
example he has set “before the wor’ 
of lofty ideals embodied not only in 
your books but in your life.” Yet the 





“world” principally knows Mr. Meredith 
as the man who advocated ten-year mar- 
riages. But that is a manifestation of 
the Comic Spirit. 





On the basis of Paul Bourget’s nove. 
“Un Divorce,” the author and André 
Cury have written a play which has been 
produced in Paris with notable success. 
A recent issue of Figaro contains, in 
three columns, the climactic scene, 
which has carried away Parisian audi- 
ences by its eloquence and “high impar- 
tiality.” But the scene appeals on more 
formal and purely literary grounds. It 
has long speeches, and the two men who 
carry on the dialogue are well-mannered 
enough not to interrupt each other. This 
is in strong contrast with a printed page 
of Pinero, of Henry Arthur Jones, or of 
Clyde Fitch. The plays of these men, 
especially of Pinero and of Fitch, sup- 
posedly aim at the nearest approach to 
the “natural” mode of speech. There are 
pages and pages of Pinero which will 
show a total of forty or fifty words of 
dialogue, all in speeches of lines, half- 
lines, and mere interjections. Now, 
asthmatic dialogue of this kind is far 
from being “natural.” The snappy give 
and take that makes up the burden of 
our stage speech occurs with compara- 
tive rarity in actual talk, and that only 
in our lighter moments. In real life, 
when we tel our friends of our latest 
misfortune, our friends sit quietly by 
and interrupt only: with a word of sym- 
pathy now and then. In real life we 
don’t condense the wisdom of the world 
into glittering half-sentences. On the 
contrary, we general.y stumble along 
in a very uneconomical way, us!ng too 
many words, forgetting essential state- 
ments, and going back for them, spread- 
ing the butter of our thought very thin 
on the bread of our words, and often let- 
ting it fall to the floor wrong side down. 
We are so prosy that the “neat” dia- 
logue of the wel-built modern play has 
the right to call itself everything but 
natural. The reasons for the crisply- 
wr'tten play are, of course, obvious. In 
the first place, it is a reaction against 
the long tirades and monologues of the 
classic and the “closet” drama. Instead 
of Chorus coming out and acquainting 
the audience with the necessary prelim- 
inary facts of the story to be enacted, 
William the butler and Marie the 
housemaid appear. But we have gone 
much further than was necessary in re- 
action against the dialogue of lofty and 
lengthy heroics. Moreover, the long 
speech requires actors who can speak 
well, and who can listen well—and 
neither accomplishment stares us exact- 
ly in the face from stages of our the- 
atres. Indeed, the enlivening effect of 
the half-line and quarter-line dialogue 
is largely akin to the physical thrill that 
is evoked by a rapid use of the slap- 
stick. 
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CHANCE FOR AMERICAN ENTER- 
PRISE. 

Necessity is, after all, the best spur; 
and it may well be that the present 
necessities of American commerce and 
manufacture will arouse an inventive- 
ness and enterprise which the fat years 
have left dormant. We know that it 
was so after the panic of 1893, and during 
the years of following depression. Amer- 
ican business men then lifted up their 
eyes and looked to foreign markets as 
they had not done for a generation. 
With the home demand greatly curtail- 
ed, sales abroad were sought and found. 
We cannot already have forgotten the 
“American Peril,” before which Europe 
was shuddering in those days—the in- 
vasion, namely, of European markets by 
American goods. There are some signs 
that the existing exigencies in this coun- 
try are about to lead to similar devel- 
opments. Plainly, the opportunity is 
great. 

We do not say that there will be at 
once an enormous expansion of our man- 
ufactured exports, such as we saw ten 
and twelve years ago. History repeats 
itself, but always with a difference. Eu- 
rope may be better able to supply her 
own wants than she was in 1897. The 
chance to find customers in South Amer- 
ica and Asia may not be so good. Our 
business rivals have had time, during 
our neglect, strongly to entrench them- 
selves. Still, like causes are at work, 
and will produce like effects. Our con- 
suls are reported to be overwhelmed by 
letters of inquiry from American manu- 
facturers. Information is eagerly asked 
for respecting prices and lines of trade 
and possible openings. With the home 
market glutted and the consumptive 
power of the country greatly cut down 
for the moment, American concerns, anx- 
fous to keep their factories going and 
their men employed, are studying the 
possibilities of foreign commerce with 
unwonted zeal. 

If home-keeping youths have ever 
homely wits, so have home-keeping man- 
ufacturers. A large and apparently se- 
cure domestic market tempts them to 
take their ease. Why seek to improve 
processes or reduce the cost of produc- 
tion when everything that they can turn 
out is taken at top prices? It was 
this spirit that the German commis- 
sioners at the St. Louis Fair remarked 
upon. They looked about for indications 
of the extraordinary American inven- 
tiveness of which they had heard, but 
did not find large evidence of it; and 
they reported that the advantage of our 
manufacturers lay chiefly in abundant 
and cheap natural resources. In the ap- 
plication of trained mind to scientific 
manufacture, they thought that Ger- 
many had nothing to fear from the 
United States. But poverty and strug- 
gle are great quickeners; and it may be 
that we are to see a new display of 
American organizing ability, and fertil- 





ity of resource, forced into activity by 
the pressure of hard times. 

National action in such matters is 
simply the combined efforts of individ- 
ual citizens. And wherever we look 
about us, we see what men are doing in 
the face of diminished trade and nar- 
rowed outlook. They are economizing. 
They are setting their wits to work to 
devise new ways of adding to income, 
or making the lessened income go fur- 
ther. They give their minds to new 
methods of doing old things. But the 
same motives operate in large business 
and manufacture. Waste is more care- 
fully guarded against. Attention is di- 
rected to the problem of making labor 
more efficient and machinery more va- 
ried and exact. It is clear that the 
times offer a new and rich premium to 
every form of invention and intelligent 
energy. For our part, we cannot doubt 
that the result will be to give Ameri- 
can manufacture a wonderful impetus. 

Difficulties, of course, lie in the way. 
But obstacles are only an inspiriting 
challenge to a true man. To remove 
them gives added zest to achievement. 
A conquerable difficulty is no real diffi- 
culty. And among the removable ob- 
stacles in the way of such a develop- 
ment of American industry as we refer to 
is one upon which practically everybody 
is now agreed, yet which almost nobody 
proposes immediately to get out of the 
way. We mean, naturally, the Dingley 
tariff. Its uselessness in warding off 
panics, or “making work,” or even in 
providing sufficient revenue, shows that 
it is a mere cumberer of the ground in 
all those respects, while in addition it 
now lays a positive handicap upon the 
American manufacturer striving to re 
coup himself abroad for slackening de- 
mand at home. It is an old story, but 
it will be forced with fresh point upon 
our mill-owners and exporters in the 
months before them. They will feel 
more acutely than ever the burden of 
needless taxes upon their raw materials. 
With their machinery and other sup- 
plies costing them more, too, in conse- 
quence of protective duties, they wil! 
have to exert all their skill and force 
to make head against their more for- 
tunate foreign competitors. There has 
to be reckoned in, also, that spirit of 
commercial hostility which high and 
discriminating tariffs provoke. Th 
absence of it, because of the policy of 
free trade, Lord Cromer recently gave 
as one of the chief commercial assets 
of England. We must now go insinuat- 
ingly to ask people to buy of us whose 
own goods we have done our best to 
keep wholly out of our markets. Ding- 


leyism thus stands as an undoubted hin- 


drance to that expansion of our trade 
abroad which is so clearly indicated as 
the remedy for our temporary trouble 
at home. And one of the indirect bless- 
ings of these days of adversity will be 
to accumulate added indignation at a 





tariff system which, in an emergency 
like the present, lays a fettering hand 
upon American enterprise and checks 
national recuperation. 








THE ALDRICH CURRENCY BILL. 

With Senator Aldrich’s introduction 
of bis bill for an emergency banknote 
currency—based on collateral of State, 
municipal, or railway bonds, taxed at 
the rate of 6 per cent. per annum, and 
limited in aggregate amount to $500,- 
000,000—the first of the after-panic ex- 
pedients in currency legislation is be 
fore Congress. We believe that the Ald- 
rich bill ought not to become a law: 
first, because it is a makeshift, con- 
structed in the confusion of mind and 
confusion of tongues which always fol- 
low financial panic; and secondly, be 
cause the measure embodies vicious 
principles which are more likely to ag- 
gravate than to allay our periodical 
financial crises, and which would prob- 
ably stand in the way, hereafter, of 
sober constructive legislation. 

Four arguments are advanced for the 
bill. First, some law for emergency 
currency must be enacted at once, be- 
cause we may be soon confronted with 
another panic, in which, Senator Ald- 
rich reminds us, we might have no avail- 
able Treasury surplus as in 1907, no 
United States bonds free for use as a 
basis of circulation, no facilities for im- 
porting foreign gold, and no bankers of 
sufficient ability to cope with the crisis. 
Second, something must be done to re- 
store the people’s confidence. Third, the 
demand for an issue of government legal 
tenders must be stopped by an alterna- 
tive expedient. Fourth—and in this we 
cite not Senator Aldrich’s speech, but 
the current talk of Washington—the 
dominant party must not confess inabil- 
ity to meet this question before going 
into a Presidential election. 

None of these arguments seems to us 
well founded. Financial panics, with the 
peculiar phenomena of last October, 
never follow in quick succession. They 
are, and always have been, separated by 
intervals of fifteen or twenty years; and 
for this separation there is the cogent 
reason that the conditions which make 
them possible occur only at the climax 
of a prolonged and violent strain on 
credit, the result and the end of an era 
of prosperity. Therefore the need for 
legislation is probably less to-day than 
at any time in more than a dozen years. 
Moreover, when the crisis does ar- 
rive, facilities for importing gold will 
be present, as they invariably have been 
in the past; so will competent bankers. 
A Treasury surplus is no doubt an ac 
cident—we had none in 1893—but if a 
supply of government bonds is a serious 
matter, the Panama Canal may be de 
pended on to take care of it. “Confi- 
dence,” in so far as that means aban- 
donment of money-hoarding and of gen- 
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erai runs on banks, is already restored; 
that psychological side of the recent 
panic is no menace whatever for years 
to come. The demand for legal-tender 
issues is an impotent demand, as Sena- 
tor Aldrich knows: Congress would 
not have yielded to it, even at the 
height of panic. The plea for “doing 
something,” before the party confronts 
the electorate, is the most mischievous 
of arguments; it is precisely this mo- 
tive which led to the numerous silver- 
coinage compromises in a discreditable 
chapter of our economic history. Every 
one of those makeshifts made the trou- 
ble worse, encouraged unsound financial 
methods, and put off still further in- 
telligent action on our currency stan- 
dard. The Aldrich bill, if enacted, would, 
we are convinced, have the same result. 
Objections, based on the fact that cur- 
rency legislation is not imperatively nec- 
essary to-day, are not of themselves con- 
clusive. They would have no force if 
invoked against a proper measure. But 
the positive objections to the bill are 
conclusive. Its emergency provisions, 
to begin with, would, in all probability, 
be used in advance of a real emergency. 
They would almost certainly have been 
usel in advance of 1907—an assertion 
for which the Treasury’s own operations 
with the banks, in September, 1902, and 
September, 1906, are proof. On each of 
those occasions the Treasury yielded to 
the pressure of banks to “put more mo- 
ney into circulation”; the banks them- 
selves had already yielded to the pres- 
sur2 of speculative borrowers. On be 
occasions relief was solicited primarily 
to sustain a rash Stock Exchange specu- 


lation. To avert the forced liquidation” 


of the speculators, the Treasury stretch- 
ed the law beyond all precedent: its ac- 
tual argument was that call money on 
the Wall Street market was lending at 
75 per cent. or higher. Does any one 
suppose that, in a similar situation, sim- 
ilar pressure would not be applied, or 
that a 6 per cent. tax on the new bank 
circulation would stand in the way of 
it? Yet the result of such premature 
use of the emergency expedient would 
be to stimulate (as it did in 1902 and 
1906) the very inflation of credit which 
was weakening financial institutions. 

If the Aldrich bill had not this grave 
defect, it would still be objectionable, 
in that it would establish a false and 
vicious principle. The virtue of asset 
currency lies in the fact that the trade 
bills which stand behind it mature in 
due season, and, through their matur- 
ity, extinguish automatically the bank- 
notes based upon them. In the main, 
the Clearing House loan certificate pos- 
Sesses the same virtue. But the collat- 
eral prescribed by the Aldrich bill is per- 
manent in its nature. 


That use of State, municipal, and rail- 
way bonds as a basis for this currency 
would virtually discriminate against 
sections of the country where the sup- 





ply of such securities is small, and in 
favor of sections where it is abundant, 
is a valid objection to the bill. Sena- 
tor Aldrich endeavors to meet this argu- 
ment by contending that many portions 
of the country need money for local im- 
provements. He adds: 

Nothing would bring the benefits of the 
national banking system more closely to 
the attention of the great masses of the 
people than would the willingness on the 
part of the banks to give value and sta- 
bility to local securities by their purchase 
as a basis for security of note circulation. 


For ourselves, we should ‘say that no- 
thing would better prove the tendencies 
of the Aldrich bill, as a possible infla- 
tion measure, than this frank confession 
by its author of its value as a handmaid 
of financial promotion and of the mar- 
ket for securities. 





NATIONAL DECLINE. 


English politicians who favor huge 
navies, conscription, aggressive foreign 
policies, and other forms of “imperial 
thinking,” have learned to use the word 
“decadence” with considerable effect. To 
build twice as many Dreadnoughts as 
Germany is to be faithful to the trust 
of empire; to hesitate is to show signs 
of imperial decadence. And English- 
men, to a greater or less extent, seem 
to be actually nervous on the subject. 
The manifold difficulties of holding to- 
gether so vast a realm must, of course, 
increase with time. But behind the 
vexations of the moment is something 
like a superstitious fear. “All nations 
must grow old and fall,” runs this un- 
expressed apprehension. “Rome grew 
old and fell. England is as old as Rome 
was when it fell. Is the Empire, then, 
about to fall?” And when the London 
Times assures them that such will be 
really the case unless something that 
Germany doesn’t like is done in Persia 
or Morocco or somewhere, Englishmen 
feel themselves put on their mettle, like 
a middle-aged gentleman who is im- 
pelled to show that he can hold his own 
with the youngest of them. 

Arthur Balfour chose “Decadence” for 
the subject of his Henry Sidgwick Me- 
morial lecture, recently delivered at Cam- 
bridge University. Mr. Balfour, the lec- 
turer, ventured to take a far more phil- 
osophic view of his subject than Mr. 
Balfour, the British Prime Minister, 
would have allowed himself to do. He 
was inclined to regard national deca- 
dence with equanimity, or at least with 
the resignation which the philosopher 
adopts in the face of an unalterable law 
of rature. Weismann had advanced the 
theory that the presence of old age 
and what we call ndtural death in the 
higher organisms, as distinguished from 
the lowest forms of living protoplasm, 
is accounted for by the fact that the 
death of the individual is useful to the 
race, and that natural selection had 





therefore, “in all but the very lowest 
species, exterminated the potentially im- 
mortal.” Mr. Balfour was inclined to 
believe that, in a modified form, the 
principle would hold with regard to na- 
tions. The decay of a particular politi- 
cal group might redound to the benefit 
of civilization as a whole, and deca- 
dence would thus become a necessary 
condition of progress. 

Mr. Balfour very properly takes into 
account the differences between decay 
in individuals and in nations. The dif- 
ference, to our mind, is so far-reaching 
as almost to amount to contradistinc- 
tion. Nations decay chiefly in the sense 
that time brings them face to face with 
competitors who outdistance them. The 
Roman Empire seemed ready to go to 
pieces in the third century of our era. 
It was given two hundred years of new 
life by a series of able Emperors. The 
Germanic tribes were not then strong 
enough to prevent the patient’s recov- 
ery, and the Roman Empire managed to 
counteract the process of decadence 
till 476 A. D. Had the Germanic tribes 
by that time failed to develop their full 
strength, Rome’s decadence might have 
continued indefinitely. It is a question 
whether the Spanish people of to-day is 
really worse off, man for man, than un- 
der Charles V.; only the other nations 
have outstripped it. It is quite certain 
that France of to-day is as inherently 
hea!thy as it was forty years ago. It is 
only the rapid rise of a German Empire 
that has supplied the occasion for talk 
about French decadence. And if a lib- 
eralized and democratic Russia, twenty 
years from now, should seize for a time 
the leadership of Europe, it would not 
mean necessarily that Germany had 
started on the downward path. To fall 
from first to second place in a foot race 
is not synonymous with getting farther 
away from the finish line. And that is 
why the Latins so obstinately refuse to 
let themselves be labelled decadents. 
In the absence of actual retrogression, 
there is always life, and where there 
is l'fe there is hope. 

What renders much of the present 
talk about national decadence particu- 
larly empty is the unmistakable, grow- 
ing solidarity of the world. According 
to the primitive theory of commerce, 
still held in the Congo, perhaps, and at 
Washington, one of two parties to 
a bargain was bound to be the victim. 
Eccnomists have now taught us that 
free exchange will benefit buyer and 
seller alike. One of the two may get 
the better of the bargain, as we call it. 
but the whole process is based on the 
principle that both get a_ certain 
amount of good out of it. It is largely 
the same with modern historical evolu- 
tion. Nations may compete, but even 
when one nation gets so decidedly the 
better of the other as Germany did of 
France in 1870, good may accrue to both. 
Germany attained the hegemony in Eu- 
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rope, but France, out of the ashes of 
defeat, built up a more complete democ- 
racy than she had had since the Revo 
lution. No nation can progress without 
drawing other nations along with her. 
Qur own unparalleled material develop- 
ment does not imply retrogression for 
Europe. On the contrary, Great Bri- 
tain, Ireland, northern Europe, Italy, in 
giving us their surplus population, 
have themselves profited tremendously. 
By commerce, by the telegraph and the 
cable, by the triumphs of science which 
knows no country, by such internation- 
al movements as that for disarmament, 
it is being made less and less possible 
for one nation to sicken and decay with- 
out inflicting hurt beyond its boundar- 
jes, or to move forward towards a 
healthier life without impelling others 
in the same direction. 


MISQUOTATIONS. 


Attention has lately been drawn to 
the subject of misquotation by some 
correspondents of an English periodical, 
the Observer, who have been pointing 
out holes in the coat of Sir Arthur 
Conan Doyle. That gentleman recently 
dropped into a volume of literary crit- 
icisms, and the critics fell upon the crit- 
icism. In particular, they have made 
merry over a looseness in citation un- 
worthy of Sherlock Holmes. They have 
proved that Sir Artbur misquoted Dry- 
den and Coleridge and, most unpardon- 
ably of all in a critic, Matthew Arnold. 

Such discoveries are annoying to any 
author, but not necessarily fatal. To 
Emerson’s saying about the invincible 
tendency of writers to quote, might be 
added a rider touching the ever-present 
peril of misquoting. Its causes are 
many, and not always discreditable. The 
true force and aptness of quotation 
come from its spontaneity. The allusion, 
the reminder, the parallel, pop easily 
into the mind. This is especially the 
case in conversation. Hence we should 
naturally mistrust a man who was al- 
Ways minutely accurate in a quotation, 
always letter-perfect in his citation of 
poet or orator. That would look as 
if be were not really so familiar with 
his matter as he pretends to be; that 
he had painfully got it up for the occa- 
sion, and were discharging a recent load 
upon his memory, instead of letting 
reminiscence well up easily from the 
depths. In the give and take of speech 
we look for quotation that sits lightly 
upon the bosom’s throne; and that kin? 
we are not likely to get in invulnerable 
form. 

There are, too, the misquotations 
which have been so long consecrated by 
usage that one hesitates to set them 
right. The crime of posing as a pedant 
is as black as that of misquoting. So 
the ordinarily prudent man will not 


break in to correct the common “fresh 
fields and pastures new.” 


He knows 





how it ought to read, but such knowl- 
edge is often best hugged in silence. 
Winter will soon be again “lingering in 
the lap of spring,” and no hard-hearted 
man, we hope, will summon Goldsmith 
from the grave to rebuke the inaccur- 
acy, and to insist rudely that “winter 
lingering, chills the lap of May.” In such 
matters we cannot expect impeccability. 
One who never misquoted would be as 
suspect as that Frenchman whom Mar- 
shal Marmont describes as approach- 
ing the guards at the Paris barrier in 
the Revolution. The man answered 
every question, and produced every re- 
quired document, only to throw his ex- 
aminer into a rage. “Canaille, tu es 
tron en régle. Je t’arréte!” 

The case is different, we admit, with 
deliberate writing. In that, the rule to 
verify your quotations ought certainly 
to be followed. Yet here, again, falli- 
ble memory or over-confidence often 
plays sad tricks. De Quincey was doubt- 
less in this respect a sinner above most 
that dwell in the literary Jerusalem. He 
frequently wrote, as he warned his read- 
ers, away from books, but even so some 
of his writings on poets are starred with 
misquotations that seem unforgivable. 
Wordsworth wrote: 

She gave me eyes, she gave me ears. 
In De Quincey this became: 
She gave me hopes, she gave me fears. 


But probably the Opium Eater’s worst 
“howler” was in pretending to quote 
“the exquisite language of Shakespeare” 
to the effect: 

To write no wrinkle with his antique hand. 
This was presumably his shot at Byron’s 


Time writes no wrinkle on thine azure brow. 


Such blunders are amusing, but do 
not constitute the unpardonable sin. The 
reader knows what is meant. He may 
even enjoy a double share of the “laugh- 
ter of the intellect” in consequence of 
such lapses. They are, in a sense, only 
samples of literary embroidery, badly 
made and hung awry. More severe must 
be the judgment on men who make 
quotations to prove a case, or maintain 
a thesis, yet who, through either care- 
lessness or ignorance, mistake their 
authorities or garble them. For such 
faults, the historic exposure of Edmund 
Gosse by Churton Collins was salutary, 
though savage. Even deliberate and ma- 
lignant misquotation was viewed phil- 
osophically by Horace Walpole, who 
declared that a foe who misquotes you 
ought to be a welcome antagonist: he 
is so humble as to confess, when he cen- 
sures what you have not said, that he 
cannot confute what you have said; and 
he is so kind as to furnish you with an 
opportunity of proving him a liar. But 
such cases stand in a class apart. The 
run of misquotations must be thought 
more venial. The charm of quotation 
is that it is from memory, but memory 
in us moderns seems increasingly treach- 
erous. So there is nothing for the de- 





tected misquoter but to throw himself 
upon the mercy of his partners in dis- 
tress, and ask them to be to his faults 
in that line a little blind. 


WASTEFUL REPETITION IN THE STUDY 
OF ENGLISH TEXTS. 


In a letter to the editor of the Na- 
tion, October 24, 1907, I suggested that the 
present ineffective teaching of English in 
our preparatory schools is due, not to the 
number or nature of the required books, but 
to the methods of teaching. Since that 
time, a careful inquiry among some three 
hundred freshmen has convinced me that 
the suggestion is pertinent. { have found 
among them a genuine interest in the books 
themselves which speaks for the power of 
the classics to rise above even the present 
mode of teaching them; and I have gained 
surprising evidence concerning certain 
weaknesses in the methods of instruction 
which seems to me to demand serious con- 
sideration. In general these weaknesses 
are well known; one in particular, how- 
ever, seems te have been little commented 
upon—the wasteful repetition in the study 
of English texts. 

Among the 320 freshmen whom I have 
questioned, or received reports from 
through other instructors, I have found 
many who have read in the schools one or 
all of the required books, two, three, and 
even four times. The simplest form of this 
repetition is the review of some or all of 
the reading at the end of the senior year, 
as a final preparation for the college or 
regents’ examinations. In some cases, of 
course, the review was made by the stu- 
dent herself, outside of school, and with 
these we have no concern. In many cases, 
however, special preparation time was al- 
lowed for rereading the books, and often 
class periods were given to review. Of one 
large city high school I find 1t reported: 
“Every book which we studied was read 
twice the same year, the first time very 
carefully, and the second time simply re- 
viewed.”" Upon inquiry I find “very care- 
fully” to mean making abstracts, lesson 
by lesson; “simply reviewed” to consist in 
reading the abstracts or the book itself at 
the end of the year in preparation for a 
review discussion covering perhaps two 
days for each book. Of more than one 
school I find it recorded that a whole term 
or more of the final year was given to do- 
ing over again work already done in the 
English texts. 

Going from these general reviews to the 
repetition of the special books of the Gen- 
eral Reading list, I find “Ivanhoe,” “Lady 
of the Lake,” and “Merchant of Venice” 
the most abused of college texts, though 
the “Vision of Sir Launfal,” “Silas Mar- 
ner,” and the “Sir Roger de Coverley Pa- 
pers” are close seconds. The favorite form 
of repetition here seems to be the reading 
of one or another of these books as a read- 
ing lesson in the final year of the gram- 
mar school, with stress only on the story, 
and the study of the same book the next 
year in the high school. In one instance 
“Lady of the Lake’ was studied as a 
“grammar exercise” in the lower school, 
and later as “‘a piece of literature” in the 
high school. In other schools, where “Eng- 
lish” and “English Reading” are unhappily 
divided, the same book was studied in the 
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two courses at different times and in dif- 
ferent grades. Elocution and English have 
sometimes played this double part. The 
climax is reached, however, when “Jvan- 
hoe” goes on record as having been stud- 
fed in two different grades, and “still 
again’’—I quote a student’s written words 
—“at the end of the senior year. The last 
time it was a quick reading, with an out- 
line and abstracts, as a final review’’! 

The Careful Study list shows, on the 
whole, a cleaner page than the General 
Reading; the Careful Study books are, as a 
tule, left for the final years. But even here 
there are cases of doubling that seem un- 
necessary, if not inexcusable. “Julius 
Cesar” has many times been studied in 
two grades; the change in the texts for 
1906 seems in most cases responsible for 
this, as for some of the other instances 
of doubling to which I have referred, “‘Mac- 
beth,” Burke’s “Speech on Conciliation,” 
Macaulay’s “Life of Johnson” have been all 
read twice, sometimes in consecutive years. 
Several times Milton’s Minor Poems have 
been tampered with in the second year of 
the high school, and have then been taken 
up for careful study in the final year. In 
one school the “Essay on Burns,” “Essay on 
Addison,” and “Life of Johnson” have been 
read three times in succession, the first 
time as an outside assignment, the sec- 
ond time for the purpose of making an 
analysis of the whole essay, the third time 
“slowly’—I quote again—‘‘condensing each 
paragraph into a topic sentence. The ‘Essay 
on Burns’ we read a fourth time, consider- 
ing Carlyle’s opinions of life and writing, 
Burns as a writer and as a man, and Car- 
lyle’s style as found in the essay.” 

But the most flagrant instance of the 
kind which I have met with is that re- 
corded of a girl’s high school in one of 
our largest Eastern cities. I could not | 
eredit the report until I had in my own 
hands the note-books containing the daily 
assignments for the final three years of the 
course, no one of which was a repeated 
year. From these note-books I make the 
following lists of the texts as read, num- 


the familiar. Such doubling and tripling 
and quadrupling is sheer waste. At this 
point I find myself near yielding to Prof. F. 
B. Gummere’s contention that the teaching 
of English. in the schools is “overdone.” 
But I fortify myself with the testimony of 
an exceptionally well preparedstudent, who 
writes: 

I think in all my high-school course no 
book was studied more than once. The first 
study seemed, to me at least, to be very 
thorough, and each book now stands out 
clearly in my memory. 

Such cases as these which I have men- 
tioned are not in the majority; they do not 
indicate wholesale corruption in our Eng- 
lish practices. But they are significant— 
making all due allowance for possible 
freshman inaccuracies—of the extremes to 
which the schools have let themselves bi 
driven by the present system of English re- 
quirements. And they are sufficiently nu- 
merous to command serious thought. The 
blame rests, perhaps, ultimately upon the 
colleges and the college board with their 
examination standards. The demand for 
this and that outline, for this and that fact, 
this and that interpretation of word or 
line, necessitates a final cramming for the 
English examination, or else a thorough 
pressing down of notes and analyses as one 
goes along. I question whether most olde: 
minds could master all ¢he mysteries in a 
Shakespeare play, Milton’s Minor Poems, 
and Burke’s Speech against an examination 
day without some reviewing process. But 
the automatic nature of the methods ap- 
plied in some schools becomes apparent 
enough when I quote the comment of one 
student upon another, who had never stud- 
ied Burke’s Speech in school, but had given 
her own synopsis to her master for dis- 
cussion and correction. 

But, when there are so many texts with 
good synopses in the notes, wasn’t it a 
waste of time for her to make her own? 

A definition of culture which I heard re- 
cently may serve as a text for the practi- 
cal sermon I would preach. “Culture,” 
said one, “is what is left after you have 
forgotten all you have learned.” Training, 





bering each as it is repeated: 


the power to read, to think, to express the 





1904. 
Essay on Addison, Nov. 9. 


Ancient Mariner, Dec. 12. 
Julius Cesar, Jan. 5. 
Merchant of Venice, Feb. 1. 
Macbeth, Feb. 20. 
Vision of Sir Launfal, April 3. 
L’ Allegro, April 12 
Il Penseroso, April 13. 
Lycidas, May 17. 
Comus, April 26. 
Ivanhoe, May 25. 
Life of Goldsmith, June 12. 


2 Ivanboe, Jan. 12. 


Life of Johnson, 
2 Ancient Mariner, 


1905. 
Silas Marner, Sept. 15. 
Sir Roger de Covezley, Nov. 23. 2 Life of Goldsmith, Oct. 9. 
Lady of the Lake, Jan. 5. 


Idylis of the King, Feb. 5. 
2 Vision of Sir Launfal, Mch. 13. 
Burke’s Speech, Mch. 16. 
2Julius Cesar, April 27. 


2 Macbeth, May 25. 


1906. 


2 Macbeth, Sept. 12. 

2 Lady of the Lake, Dec. 4. 

3 Ivanhoe. Dee. 13. 

2 Life of Johnson, Jan. 17. 

3 Life of Goldsmith, Jan. 29. 

2 Essay on Addison, Feb. 19. 

8 Julius Cesar, Mch. 5. 

2 Merchant of Venice, Mch. 19. 
2 Burke’s Speech, April 8. 

3 Vision of Sir Launfal, April 22. 
3 Ancient Mariner, April 24. 

2 Silas Marner, April 30, 

2 Minor Poems, May 6. 

2 Sir Roger de Coverley, May 13. 
4 Macbeth, May 29. 

4 Life of Goldsmith, June 3. 


May 7. 
May 18. 





The list is misleading in one respect: | 
time given to Pancoast’s and Stopford 
Brooke’s histories -of literature, to the 
rhetorics of Genung, Hill, and Abbott, must 
be read between the dates. But for our | 
present purpose it is not misleading. The 


repetition is plain to see; and no matter | 
how little time is given each year to each 
book, the continual repeating of the same 
text is deadening. The bloom is soon gone 
from the handled peach; the zest of discov- 
ery 


is lacking in the forced return to 


thought, this, and not so much knowledge 
of so many books, should be the end of the 
study of English in the preparatory schools, 
If the college would but recognize this end, 
if the examinations were framed to test this 
power, then the senseless study of books 
never designed for abstracts and outlines, 
the insidious doling out of predigested out- 
lines and abstracts would cease, and we 
should have a rational education of the 
boys and girls in the preparatory schools 


But when all this is said, does all the 
blame for the extremes to which the schools 
are led rest with the colleges? Is it neces- 
sary that the schools shall be such slaves 
to the college requirements? Can the 
schools of each city not plan some rational 
order of reading the college texts which 
shall be in accord with the natural devel- 
opment of growing boys and girls, grammar 
school leading to high school, department 
coéperating intelligently with department? 
Obviously the reading of college texts must 
not begin too early if they are to be grasp- 
ed and retained; with equal obviousness, 
once begun, there are certain books fitted 
to certain years. Clearly “Ivanhoe” and 
“Lady of the Lake” should come early, as 
an open sesame to the magic outlaw world 
of daring and of chivalry; clearly Milton’s 
Minor Poems should come very late as 
ministers to fineness of perception, thought, 
and feeling. Why, then, confuse the is- 
sues by bringing in the one too early, the 
other too late, merely for the sake of the 
board examination? A rational plan once 
made and followed intelligently, no mere 
“change in teachers,” no mere “change in 
divisions,” no change, even, in the college 
requirement, would necessitate the doub- 
ling now found in so many schools. I am 
not one who wishes that all the children 
of America should be reading the same book 
at a given moment; but some unity in the 
school system of every city there should 
certainly be, to prevent the present waste. 

The text once studied with due care and 
intelligence, the rest must be left to the 
boy and girl. By their present methods of 
repetition and review, the schools are fos- 
tering that fatal spirit of dependence which 
is the bane of our modern preparatory 
training. This point cannot be urged too 
strongly. Suppose, even, that pupils are 
left to do their own reviewing and fail. Is 
the boy, or girl, who cannot review for him- 
self a fit person to enter college? “I will 
show a man one corner of a square,” says 
Confucius; “if he cannot find the other 
three for himself, I will have none of him.” 
Would the schools but remember the say- 
ing, and make their preparation for the 
present type of college examinations less 
slavishly, shall I say “thorough,” we 
should perhaps have fewer untrained, un- 
educated freshmen cumbering the ground in 
the colleges. 

Let us study the classics in our schools 
once, rationally, intelligently, with a view 
to reading, marking, and inwardly digest- 
ing. Let us add to that study—in the time 
saved by a rational, intelligent order and 
method of reading the texts—such thorough, 
old-fashioned training in the elements of 
the language as shall enable the high- 
school graduate to analyze a sentence when 
he sees it, to correct an error if he makes 
it, to punctuate at least a paragraph cor- 
rectly, and to write, himself, English more 
than “tolerably’” correct. fhen tet him 
who survives the final test go to college. 
But above all, let him who could survive 
only through an automatic cramming proc- 
ess in the schools stay at home. Many in- 
structors of freshmen in our colleges will 
feel, I am sure, that herein lies the hope of 
their release from the necessity of doing 
preparatory work in the freshman year. 


AGNES F. PERKINS. 
Wellesley College. 











through the training in the English classics. 
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NEWS FOR BIBLIOPHILES. 


The Grolier Club decided, in 1904, to com- 
memorate the twentieth anniversary of the 
founding of the club in 1884 by the publi- 
cation of an authoritative life of Grolier, 
the “great ancestor of bibliophiles” as he 
has been called. After three years of 
preparation, the work is now published. 
Primarily the book is a translation of Le 
Roux de Lincy’s “Recherches sur Jean Gro- 
lier,” Paris, 1866. Baron Roger Portalis 
has written a preface and an additional 
chapter, and the whole has been translated 
by Carolyn Shipman (now Mrs. Whipple). 
Le Roux de Lincy appended to his vol- 
ume a list of 349 books from Grolier’s li- 
brary; this list has been extended to 562. 
This alphabetical catalogue, with its com- 
panion list of private collectors and public 
institutions which possess or have pos- 
sessed books from Grolier’s library, fills 
more than two hundred pages. Jean Gro- 
lier was not a book-binder as is often sup- 
posed. He was a man of wealth, treasurer 
for Francis I., and holder of other high 
offices. He was a lover of fine books—pa- 
per, printing, and binding all considered— 
especially those from the presses of his 
friends the Aldi. At least one volume was 
printed by them at his expense, and several 
of their books were dedicated to him. Of 
some books he ordered a number of copies 
(six of the Aldine Virgil, 1527. are known 
from his library). Many of his books, 
bound especially for him, have the well- 
known legend “Io. Grolierii et Amicorum,” 
in gilt on the front cover. His chief inter- 
est was in the best editions of the Greek 
and Latin classics. Since Baron Portalis 
is an authority on everything relating to 
book-collecting in France, it seems + 
pity that he did not rewrite or at least 
annotate more fully Le Roux de Lincy’s 
book, instead of merely preparing a short 
preface and a supplementary chapter. Forty 
years of historical and bibliographical re- 
search must have brought to light new facts 
about Grolier as a man and as a book-col- 
lector. The notes are meagre and refer, 
with a few exceptions, to the enlarged cat- 
alogue. A few minor errors are corrected 
and at least one new one, equally unfortu- 
nate, is made. On page 93 Le Roux de Lin- 
cy, referring to the Séguier library says: 


But the most beautiful ornament of this 
magnificent house was the enormous libra- 
ry valued at 200,000 francs, begun by Presi- 
dent Séguier, who left it in his will to the 
Chancellor, his nephew. 


A footnote to “nephew” says “grandfath- 


er”; this note, should of course, read 
“grandson.” The present volume is ty- 
pographically beyond reproach. It is on 


Arnold's hand-made paper with the club’s 
water-mark in every other leaf. The fac- 
similes of bindings, twelve in number, are 
reproduced in full color from yolumes in 
the Bibliothéque Nationale and are admir- 
ably done. Three hundred copies have been 
printed, besides three on Japan paper. 
The Anderson Auction Co. of this city of- 
fers, February 24, a collection of Ameri- 
cana, including more than one hundred 
lots relating to American railways; numer- 
ous State and local histories, and several 
of Walt Whitman's books, with author’s 
autograph. Under Charles Lamb is de- 
scribed a volume of a scarce London 


periodical, The Philanthropist, Vol. 3, for 





1813, in which Lamb’s “Confessions of a 
Drunkard” first appeared. The cataloguer 
says: “Stated in Mr. Livingston’s biblio- 
graphy to have appeared first in the Lon- 
don Magazine, August, 1822.” This state- 
ment is an error. On pp. 133-134 of his 
bibliography of Charles Lamb, Mr. Living- 
ston in describing Basil Montagu’s book, 
“Some Enquiries into the Effects of Fer- 
mented Liquors,” 1814, in which Lamb’s 
“Confessions” was first published in book- 
form, notes: 

This was not written especially for the 
volume, having already been printed in a 
magazine called the Philanthropist, as a 
“Letter to the Editor” in the number for 
January, 1813. 

And on p. 134 Mr. Livingston adds: “Lamb 
published the article a third time, with 
additions, in the London Magazine for 
August, 1822." On February 25 the same 
firm sells a selection of fine books, includ- 


ing some rare American items. Among the 
more valuable lots are: The “Proposed” 
Book of Common Prayer, Philadelphia, 


1786; Colles’s “Survey of the Roads of the 
United States,” 1789 (seventeen plates 
only); uncut copies of Drayton's “Memoirs 
of the American Revolution,” 1821, and 
Ramsay’s “History of the Revolution of 
South Carolina,’’ 1785; Filson’s Kentucky, 
ir French, 1785; Marshall’s Kentucky, 
1824; the first edition of ‘‘Knickerbocker’s 
History of New York,” 1809; the famous 
“Bill in the Chancery of New Jersey at 
the Suit of John, Ear! of Stair,’ 1747, with 
the three folding maps; and the Pennayl- 
vania Magazine for 1775 and 1776, with all 
the plates. There are also some important 
books illustrated by Cruikshank, among 
them a set of the Comic Almanacs, 19 vols., 
1835-53; “Illustrations of Time,” 1827, 
and the “Table Book,”’ 1829, in the orig- 
inal parts. On February 26 the Ander- 
son Co. sells a collection of duplicates 
from the New York Public Library, large- 
ly Government publications and American 
newspapers, but including a few books 
likely to interest collectors, such as 
Charles Chauncy’'s “Letter to a Friend giv- 
ing a concise but just Account of the 
Ohio Defeat,” 1755, a rare pamphlet; Jou- 
tel’s “Journal of the Last Voyage Per- 
formed by Monsr. de la Sale,” 1714; Smith’s 
“General Historie of Virginia,” 1632 (lack- 
ing two of the maps), and his “True Tra- 
vels,” 1630 (lacking the plate); and Clu- 
ny’s “American Traveller,” 1769. 

The Merwin-Clayton Sales Co.’s auction 
of February 25 includes first editions of 
Longfellow, Holmes, Whittier, Bret Harte, 
Eugene Field, and other American and 
English authors. 

The sixth part of Judge James T. Mit- 
chell’s collection of engraved portraits will 
be dispersed on February 26 and 27, by 
Stan. V. Henkels, in Philadelphia. This 
section comprises portraits, mainly mezzo- 
tints, of the lord chancellors and chief jus- 
tices of Great Britain, eminent English 
lawyers, Kings and Queens of Great Brit- 
ain, and members of the royal families. 

On the afternoon of each week day from 
February 17 to March 15 Columbia Unl- 
versity will have on exhibition, in room 
307 of the library, original editions of the 
English works of John Milton, lent for 
the purpose by several gentlemen of this 
city. 





Correspondence. 





LENIENCY TOWARD COLLEGE ATH- 
LETES. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: No well-informed person is likely 
to challenge the statement in the Nation 
of February 6, p. 116, that college under- 
graduates demand that athletes be treated 
leniently. Should its justice be questioned, 
the answer may be found in the italicized 
passages of the inclosed editorial from a 
college periodical. 

Burt G. WILDER. 

Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y¥., February 7. 





FACULTY VS. ATHLETICS. 


The attitude of the University authori- 
ties toward athletics is again thrust un- 
pleasantly before us. This time it is by 
the havoc made among our prominent ath- 
letes by the last examinations. Now of 
course, looking at this matter in a strict 
uncompromising light, one would be like- 
ly to say that the man who excels in ath- 
letics ought not, in justice, to be favored 
any more than the student who exercises 
marked ingenuity in dodging collectors at 
athletic games. But looked at in the light 
of what seems best for the name of the 
University, on what appears to be a truer 
footing between professor and student, and 
the light in which the great universities 
of the world regard the question, one can- 
not but say, if a student, to everybody, if 
a professor, to himself, that discrimination 
should be made and can honestly be made 
in favor of the man who devoted so much 
time and energy to bringing the name of 
to the front in a way which, in 
the present age, appeals so strongly topeo- 
ple. Reputation for high intellectual 
standing need not suffer from superiority 
in physical attainments. By attracting at- 
tention to the one, interest is aroused as 
to the other, and it is a reputation to be 
envied when they go hand in hand. Ath- 
letics leave a vast majority say 956 out 
of a 1,000 to take care of the scholarship. 
We have established on firm foundations 
our claim to high scholarship, and while 
we take a recognized stand among the 
first of American universities, among the 
“big four” as it may be called in size, 
importance and scholarship, in athletics, 
we, a university of students, wade 
along in the mire with . ———, 
and ; and the reason for this? It is 
not because we are so far below the aver- 
age man in strength and endurance, it is 
not because we are at a distance from the 
great ‘varsities, nor jis it because our stu- 
dents as a rule take little interest in any- 
thing besides regular work. It is pri- 
marily because the faculty sits upon ath- 
letics and athletes. It is not our purpose 
here to discuss recent actions in regard to 
an athletic field, lockers, etc., for they do 
not concern the faculty as nearly, nor 
the matter in hand so pertinently. But 
the damper on athletics in the shape of 
dropping athletes is quite to the point. 
We are making no plea and offering no 
excuses for our athletes’ abilities as stu- 
dents, for they need none. The majority 
are average students. But how can an 
arerage student get along in this Univer- 
sity, if he derotes three or four hours a 
day in careful training? But if leniency 
shouid be shown them, if when there is 
doubt the decision should be in the athletes’ 
favor, it would make a great difference. 
This seems little to ask, but many profes- 
sors make a point of deciding against ath- 
letes. apparently going on the supposition, 
that because a man is an athlete he can- 
not be supposed to know much about the 
subject. Now can this kind of thing be 
justified? If the faculty mean to blanket 
athletics let us have a manifesto to that 
effect and thus be saved useless expense 
and labor. But if the faculty should 
come out in favor of doing everything just 
and reasonable to forward the interest of 
athletics, we could promise them a year of 
brilliant success. 
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A WARNING TO BOOK BUYERS. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Purchasers of the Papers of the 
“Congress of Arts and Science, Universal 
Exposition, St. Louis, 1904,” printed for the 
managers of the Exposition by Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. in eight volumes, 
1906, should beware of the work ‘“‘Interna- 
tional Congress of Arts and Science” now 
being offered as a subscription book, pub- 
lished by the “University Alliance” in fif- 
teen volumes. It would appear that the 
University Alliance has bought up the un- 
#o0ld remainder of the official edition, 
and has carefully removed every trace 
of the connection of the Congress with 
St. Louis by printing new title-pages, can- 
celling such pages as betrayed that con- 
“nection, and even, in one or more cases, 
cutting out introductory portions of the 
lectures. It now presents the collection 
as a new work “privately printed for mem- 
"bers by the University Alliance. ” Illustra- 
tions in color and photogravure are added 
in the usual subscription-book style. ‘n 
Vol. VI., for example, devoted to “‘Astron- 
omy and Sciences of the Earth,” we find a 
colored frontispiece, a nude figure of 
‘Phebe by Perrey, a portrait of Copernicus 
(appropriate enough), Boulanger’s Feast of 
Lucullus preceding the section Sciences of 
“the Earth, and Knelle’s Mental Education 
—of a Greek Youth introduced as an illus- 
tration of palewontology. Does the Univer- 
sity Alliance, one wonders, fancy that pal- 
gontology has something to do with arch- 
eology? 

The prospectus is a masterpiece of in- 
genuity, for each sentence taken separately 
is strictly true, yet the effect of the whole 
is absolutely misleading, for one is left with 
the impression that this Congress, the 
executive committee of which bears many 
distinguished names, has been brought to- 
‘gether by the University Alliance, and that 
the University Alliance itself is, as its name 
suggests, an alliance of universities which 
has conducted an expensive and difficult 
undertaking to a successful issue, in regard 
te which, it is stated, an avalanche of 
congratulations has been received. 

The subscription blank names $10 a vol- 
ume as the price (fifteen volumes), but 
agents are ready to come down to five. The 
criginal edition, in eight volumes, wiih 
text complete, but no illustrations, soid 
at $2.50 a volume, $20 for the set, instead of 
‘$150. Was there ever a more barefaccd 
piece of imposition? For the honor of 
American bookmaking, such crafty schemes 
‘deserve to be relentlessly exposed. 

WILLIAM COOLIDGE LANE. 

Harvard College Library, February 11. 





“INQUIRY FOR THE BOSTON “POST- 
BOY.” 
‘To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Str: I am anxious to know where can 
be found copies of the Boston Post-Boy 
of May 20, 1754, and of the Boston Post- 
Boy & Advertiser of October 14, 1765. 
According to the “Check-list of Boston 
Newspapers,” recently published by the 
Colonial Society of Massachusetts, not one 
of the fourteen libraries there listed owns 
copies of those issues. May I appeal to li- 
brarians through your columns? 

ALBERT MATTHEWS. 

Hotel Oxford, Boston, February 12. 





THE BODLEIAN AND AMERICAN BOOKS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Srr: In the Bodleian Library, this morn- 
ing, I was unable to get a copy of an edi- 
tion of early plays edited by a noted Amer- 
ican scholar and published in America more 
than three years ago. On inquiry at the 
desk I was told: “We buy no American 
books except county (he meant State) his- 
tories, or things like that. Most Ameri- 
can publishers also publish in England, and 
we do not want duplicates.” That is, the 
Bodleian Library, the second greatest re- 


pository of books in English, obtains prac-_ 


tically no books whatever from America, 
but only English prints of such as may be 
published in both countries. Is not this 
attitude a little too conservative, even for 
the Bodleian? 
HENRY NOBLE MACCRACKEN. 
Oxford, February 6. 





QUALIFICATIONS OF CABINET OFFICERS 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sr: You print in the Nation for Janu- 
ary 30 a letter from Mr. F. C. Clark of 
Providence, R. I., in which he admits hav- 
ing puzzled his brain “for at least the last 
thirty years to determine what constitutes 
the qualifications of a Cabinet officer.” He 
concludes by saying that he has failed ‘“‘to 
see any guiding principle laid down for 
making up the Cabinet.” Mr. Clark’s quan- 
dary presents a difficult problem, not to 
say a series of problems. It certainly 
would seem on the face of things that the 
practice of Cabinet appointments through 
a period of twenty-two administrations, 
from 1789, should have established some 
principles that might prove useful guides 
to future Presidents. 

The Cabinet has always been regarded as 
the President’s immediate corps of assist- 
ants. This idea was expressed by Washing- 
ton when he wrote in 1789: 

The impossibility that one man should 

be able to perform all the great business 
of the state I take to have been the reason 
for instituting the great departments, and 
appointing officers therein, to assist the 
supreme magistrate in discharging the 
duties of his trust. 
While administrative work under his gen- 
eral direction was their chief function, the 
assistants were to advise the President on 
a large variety of matters and so inevita- 
bly became a council. 

Leaving politics for the moment out of 
account, eligibility for any one of the nine 
great offices should rest upon ability. In 
the past, ability for Cabinet place has as- 
serted itself most often through the pro- 
fession of the law. Hence one may expect 
to find incumbents largely from that calling. 
Business ability—the ability of the capa- 
ble administrator—has usually been in evi- 
dence, but especially of recent years. As in 
the case of the law, this ability can be 
tested in the ordinary experiences of life. 
Men reveal it easily, and are recognized for 
it the country over. 

So far as the attorney-general’s place is 
concerned, that office, as Mr. Clark rec- 
ognizes, is comparatively easy to fill. It 
calls for a man thoroughly familiar with 
the law in its larger and smaller bearings. 
From the point of view of training alone, 
there are always many men capable of fill- 
ing the position. The places of postmaster- 





general, and secretary of the interior, of 
a~riculture, and of commerce and labor, 
plainly demand business capacity. When it 
comes to the four remaining offices—state, 
treasury, war, and navy—what shall be 
said? Here special qualifications would 
seem to be called for, though legal train- 
ing and evidence of ability in administra- 
tion are again sound general bases. For- 
tunately in modern times war is nor the 
rule, and the demand for extraordinary ex- 
pertness in the war administration or in 
that of the navy is limited to emergencies. 
Of all the departments, the state and the 
treasury call for distinguished talents and 
training. Here true statesmanship is most 
likely to be «fective. Take such a period 
of thirty years as that extending from 1869 
to 1899. In the State Department we find 
such men as Hamilton Fish, Evarts, Blaine, 
Bayard, Olney, and John Hay. This is a 
remarkable group. They were by no means 
all ideal secretaries. Blaine’s blundering 
is a commonplace of recent history. There 
is, however, but one opinion of them as 
men of large calibre. Several among them 
were looked upon as Presidential candi- 
dates. Again in the Treasury department 
during the same period such names occur 
as John Sherman, William Windom, C. 8. 
Fairchild, Carlisle, and Gage. Here also 
there is little doubt abou. the ability of 
the men. Whatever their particular short- 
comings, they served really to distinguish 
the administrations of which they were a 
part. 

Though formal training in law and ap- 
proved ability in administration are im- 
pressively revealed in the history of the 
Cabinet, fitness will almost inevitably de- 
mand other qualities. To many a first- 
rate lawyer or able manager the depart- 
mental headships could never go. The Cab- 
inet is a council of advisers. It must work 
harmoniously; its members must codperate, 
and on occasions subordinate the individual 
to the great end. Now politics is apt to 
develop in men fitness for coéperation. In 
promoting local and national organization 
it tests leadership. The lawyer or the ad- 
ministrator with political training who 
may have risen to be a party chieftain, is 
likely to be a candidate for high place, 
possibly for a secretaryship. Why shouldn't 
he be?—especially if, in addition to his 
proved ability, his appointment meets an 
intelligently expressed public opinion and 
accords with the policy which, since early 
days, has been carefully regarded, of dis- 
tributing Cabinet honors with some refer- 
ence to all parts of the country. 

The term training can, I think, be inter- 
preted too narrowly when considering 
qualifications for a Cabinet place. There 
is no single road to a knowledge of finance 
or even of political economy. That there 
can be no single “guiding principle laid 
down for making up the Cabinet” is proba- 
bly true. But I believe that a Cabinet of- 
fice has seldom been filled, especially in 
recent years, without taking into account 
at least these three qualifications: trained 
intelligence; ability in administration; 
well proved readiness to coéperate in the 
best interests of the nation. 

HENRY BARRETT LEARNED. 

New Haven, Conn., February 10. 
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A “JOURNALISTIC OUTRAGE.” 


To THE EpIToR or THE NATION: 

Srr: May I ask you to protest for me in 
the name of decent journalism against a 
form of journalistic outrage which is not 
too elusive to be “‘nailed’’? No reasonable 
man thinks it worth while to object to mis- 
representation by sensational headlines and 
unrepresentative extracts. That is a part 
of the game. The only remedy is never to 
permit one’s self any vivacities of style or 
allusions to anything more modern than the 
eighteenth century. 

But the deliberate attribution to a man 
of forged words which he did not write is 
another matter. The New York World, in 
a Chicago “special” of February 6, inserts 
in a jumble of verbatim extracts from a 
printed paper of mine the words “and Chi- 
cago is in the van of vulgarity.” Neither 
this sentence nor anything like it is in my 
paper, and as the extracts are otherwise 
copied from a printed text, the insertion 
is a wilful and malicious misrepresentation 
devised to justify the sensational headlines. 
The paper in question was an innocent lit- 
tle address to teachers which I will not 
advertise further. That and my personality 
are of no importance. But I am interested 
to know whether you think that there is or 
ought to be any remedy, not against loose 
misrepresentation, but against deliberate 
journalistic forgery. If not, what security 
is there for any man’s reputation for de- 
cency, sobriety, and temperate speech? 

One may at least again express the hope 
that intelligent and fair-minded Eastern 
men will note the frequency of such cases 
as this, and not allow the legend to become 
established in their minds that the teachers 
at the University of Chicago differ appre- 
clably from their co-workers in other parts 
of the country. PAUL SHOREY. 

University of Chicago, February 10. 


Notes. 





In E. P. Dutton’s list for publication this 
month we note “Lucretius: 
Poet,” by John Masson; “The Commercial 
Relations of England and Portugal,” by 
7%. M. Shillington and A. B. W. Chapman; 
“Condition of the Border at the Union: 
Destruction of the Graham Clan,” by John 
Graham; “Quaker and Courtier: The Life 
and Work of William Penn,” by Mrs. Col- 
quhoun Grant; Poetical Works 
of George with introduction by 
Ramsay “Poems, Letters, and 
Prose Kirk White,” edited 


Epicurean and 


“Complete 

Darley,” 
Colles; 
Fragments of 
by John Drinkwater. 


Books to be issued by Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co. this spring and not hitherto an- 
nounced are: “The Breaking in of a Yachts- 
man’s Wife,” by Mrs. Mary Heaton Vorse; 
“The Soul of Spain,” by Havelock Ellis; 
“Lands of Summer,” by T. R. Sullivan; and 
“The Intoxicated Ghost, and Other Stories,” 
by Arlo Bates. 


Scribner's will have ready this month a 
n°w volume of the series of Original Nar- 
ratives of Early American History, con- 
taining “Bradford’s History of Plymouth 
Plantation, 1606-1646," edited by Hon. Wil- 
liam T. Davis. From the same firm will 


soon come part Il. of the “Petit Trianon, 





Versailles,” by J. A. Arnott and Joha Wil- 
son; “The Essential Life,” by S. B. Stan- 
ton; and “Mind in the Making,” by E. J. 
Swift. 

Vol. V. of “The Cambridge Modern His- 
tory” is now ready to be issued by the 
Macmillan Ca, 


March 10 is the date set by the Macmil- 
lan Co. for publishing the first volume of 
the “Dictionary of National Biography” in 
its less bulky and cheaper form. The text 
will remain the same except for the cor- 
rection of errors and revision of the bib- 
liographies. The volumes, twenty-one in 
all, will appear monthly. 

From Charles Scribner’s Sons comes an 
enlarged edition of President Roosevelt’s 
“Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunt- 
er,” with two new chapters, “In the Louis- 
jana Cane-brakes” and “Small Country 
Neighbors,” both of which have been re- 
written since they appeared in magazine 
form. Six new illustrations have alsuv been 
added to the book. 


How is such a human document as “The 
Confessions and Autobiography of Harry 
Orchard,” just published by the McClure 
Company, to be regarded? The present 
yolume contains “A Personal Note of 
Introduction,” by Edwin S. Hinks, dean of 
St. Michael’s Cathedral at Boisé, who ex- 
presses thorough confidence in the reality 
of the criminal’s conversion and his “hon- 
esty and present truthfulness.” Neverthe- 
less two juries which heard substantially 
the same story on the witness stand acquit- 
ted the men whom Orchard implicated in 
the most positive way with his offences. 
The book itself contains evidence of the 
peculiar status of the narrative. “Mr. Hay- 
wood has been acquitted,” writes Orchard 
on almost the last page. “I can truthfully 
say 1 would far rather see him acquitted 
than hanged.”” Opposite page 92, however, 
is a group picture of the Executive Board 
of the Western Federation of Miners, and 
in the legend under it Haywood and Moyer 
are alluded to as “now under indictment.” 
Each reader will have to decide for him- 
self in what attitude to approach this sin- 
gular story. 


James Thomson, poet of “The Seasons,” 
bas suffered a peculiar fate. In most cases 
the creator of a genre (he, that is, who first 
sees its capabilities and stamps it with 
his genius) retains a primacy among work- 
ers in that field; so at least it has been 
with the drama, the epic, and the novel. 
But in nature-writing Wordsworth and 
other late-comers have entirely overshad- 
owed Thomson, who may be said to have 
created the kind. “The Castle of Indolence” 
retains a certain interest for us through its 
medley of limpid language, personal al- 
lusions, and quaint imagery, but “The Sea- 
sons” has become insipid to palates accus- 
tomed to the higher flavor of romanticism. 
G. C. Macaulay, who has writen the life of 
Thomson for the English Men of Letters, 
had a difficult task to make his subject in- 
teresting, and has succeeded creditably. 
The chapters in which he has followed the 
various poems step by step with exposition 
and criticism are, in our opinion, relatively 
too long. Part of this space might have 
been bestowed on the biographical section, 
especially in filling out Thomson’s rela- 
tions to the men of his day. Mr. 
Macaulay has shown that he can han- 





dle such themes gracefully. Again the com- 
parison of Thomson’s attitude toward na- 
ture with that of his contemporaries and 
his successors is well carried out; it might 
have been lengthened to advantage by a. 
fuller treatment of nature-writing as Thom- 
son found it, and by a touch more of phil- 
osophy. But notwithstanding what may 
be censured as a slight disproportion in 
parts, the book as a whole is soundly con- 
ceived and well executed. 


In four illustrated volumes, with intro- 
ductions by R. S. Garnett, the Macmillan 
Co. gives a translation of stories from one 
of the most horribly fascinating works ever 
written, “Crimes Célébres,” by Dumas. The 
first volume contains “‘The Borgias,” “The 
Cenci,” “Joan of Naples,” and ‘“‘The Count- 
ess de Saint-Géran”; the second, “Urbain. 
Grandier,” “Derues,” ‘La Constantin,” 
“The Man in the Iron Mask,” “‘Murat,” and: 
“Karl-Ludwig Sand’’; the third, ‘The Mar- 
quise de Brinvilliers,’” ‘Martin Guerre,” 
“The Marquise de Ganges,” “Mary Stuart,” 
and “Varinka”; the fourth, “Ali Pacha,” 
“Massacres of the South,” and “Nisida.” 


In their “Old English Grammar” (West 
Saxon), by Joseph Wright and Elizabeth 
Mary Wright (Henry Frowde), the au- 
thors aim to give all the information need- 
ed by the ordinary student, but their work 
will not be disdained by the specialist. 
Of scientific accuracy and method the- 
hames on the title-page are a sufficient 
guarantee. The works of German schol- 
ars have also been laid under contribu- 
tion. Some may doubt the wisdom of Pro- 
fessor Wright's extensive use of hypothe- 
tical prehistoric forms; yet these, in the 
sections which the beginner will master 


first, are not unduly obtrusive; and else- 
where, especially in the chapter on the 
verb, 


they are practically indispensable. 
Of course the grammar is to be used in. 
connection with a reader. Thus tried in a 
class moderately advanced, it stands the 
test well. We might wish the notes on 
phonetics, now scattered through the book, 
had been given also in a brief separate 
chapter. The sections on the deviations 
of other dialects from West Saxon seem 
over-condensed. As a whole, however, the 
book is a model of completeness and com- 
pactness; there is a comprehensive in- 
dex; the typography is excellent, the ap- 
pearance pleasing. This is the first in a 
series of historical and comparative gram- 
mars under Professor Wright's editorship. 
A second volume dealing with English syn- 
tax may be expected within a year. 


The Connecticut Historical Society, after 
a lapse of twelve years, has continued the 
publication of the official papers of the 
Governors, so admirably begun in the “Tale 
cott Papers,” issued in 1892 and 1896. The 
new series will contain the correspondence 
of Talcott’s successor, Jonathan Law, Gov- 
ernor from 1741 to 1750. The original docu- 
ments are mainly preserved in the archives 
of the society, in five folio volumes, and 
were acquired in 1840 from Larned Hebard 
of Lebanon, administrator of the estate of 
William T. Williams, son of the signer and 
grandson of Gov. Jonathan Trumbull. Origi- 
nally they formed part of the collection of 
manuscripts relating to the early history 
of Connecticut, which had been gathered by 
Gov. Trumbull before the breaking out of 
the Revolution. The first volume of “Law 
Papers” is the eleventh of the Collections 
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of the society, and has been edited by Al- 
bert C. Bates, its librarian. The con- 
tents are less interesting and valuable 
than were those of the volumes containing 
the Talcott papers, but they are important 
as furnishing evidence for the completion 
or continuation of many of the questions 
raised during Gov. Talcott’s administration 
—the religious revival, the Intestacy case, 
the legal conflict over the possession of the 
Mohegan territory, bills of credit, ete. It 
also presents a number of new problems 
and activities, such as Indian difficulties at 
Sharon and Niantic, preparation for war 
with France, equipment of troops for the 
expedition against Louisburg, and counter- 
feiting of the colony’s bills. The present 
volume closes with 1745, and at least one 
more volume will follow. 


Volume I, Part 2, of the Proceedings and 
Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America is largely devoted to the meeting 
held in Providence with the American His- 
torical Association, the Political Economy, 
Political Science and Social Science Asso- 
ciations, in December, 1906. The interest 
lies in the various papers in which the 
bibliographic needs and possibilities of the 
social sciences are discussed. W. Dawson 
Johnston gives an interesting survey of ex- 
isting attempts in that direction, while 
Dr. E. C. Richardson discusses future pos- 
sibilities; and the needs of branch sciences 
are presented in short papers by several 
speakers. The most valuable contribution 
is the list of bibliographies published by 
historical societies in the United States, 
which Isaac S. Bradley has prepared to ac- 
company Dr. Reuben Gold Thwaites’s paper 
on the bibliographical activities of these 
societies. 


Over half a century since, in 1852, Dr. 
K. Stark published his well-known work 
on Gaza, a sort of thesaurus of all then 
available information with regard to the 
town, its location, its inhabitants, its an- 
tiquities, and its history up to its capture 
by the Moslems in 634. Since 1852 the 
discoveries in Egypt, Babylonia, Asia Mi- 
nor, Greece, Crete, Cyprus, and Pales- 
tine itself, have so completely revolution- 
ized our ideas with regard to the early his- 
tory of the entire Mediterranean region, 
and also with regard to the historical use 
and value of the Bible, on which, with the 
Greek historians, Dr. Stark depended for 
his information covering the period before 
the time of Alexander, as to make the 
work practically useless. The fifth volume 
of the Columbia University Oriental 
studies, intended to fill to some degree the 
gap created by the passing of Stark's work, 
is a new history of Gaza from the earliest 
times to the present day, by Dr. Martin 
A. Meyer (Columbia University Press, the 
Macmillan Co., agent). From the siege ot 
the city by Alexander the Great in 332 B. 
c. to its capture by the Moslems in 634 a. 
D.,a period of almost one thousand years, 
Dr. Meyer’s little volume is practically 
@ summary of Dr. Stark’s larger work. 
From 634 to the present time Dr. Meyer 
has had to break new paths, gathering his 
material chiefly from such Arabic sources 
as are already in print, as far as those 
are accessible in the libraries of this coun- 
try. For the period preceding 332 B. c., 
while the path had been broken by Stark, 
the material used by Dr. Meyer is almost 
entirely new, even to the treatment of the 





Biblical sources. This monograph will be 
a welcome addition to the libraries of 
Oriental, and especially Palestinian schol- 
ars. The author is sane and careful; 
he appends to each chapter notes con- 
taining, among other things, references to 
the source. In preparation for this work 
the writer had the great advantage of 
spending a year in Palestine as a fellow 
of the American School of Oriental Re- 
search in Jerusalem, and thus acquiring a 
personal, first-hand knowledge of the site 
and surroundings of Gaza. 

After an interval of two years the second 
part of Faridu-d-Din Attar’s “Memoirs of 
the Saints” has appeared, edited by R. A. 
Nicholson, lecturer in Persian in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge (London: Luzac & 
Co.; and E. J. Brill). The value of this 
work as a contribution to Persian Moslem 
hagiology is well known. The present vol- 
ume includes the remainder of the work, 
together with a supplement containing 
twenty-five additional biographies. A valu- 
able feature of the edition is a detailed list 
of the archaisms. In addition to variants 
the editor has added a table of parallel 
passages in the “‘Memoirs” and the “Ris- 
alat” of Al-Qushayri. This second part 
forms the fifth volume of the series of 
Persian Historical Texts, edited by E. G. 
Browne, the well-known Cambridge Persian 
scholar, and Mr. Browne announces that 
with this volume the series is brought to 
a close. He adds, however, that any works 
that could appropriately be included in the 
series will be published by the Trustees 
of th. Gibb Memorial, whose liberality we 
have already referred to. Mr. Browne has 
earned the gratitude of scholars by his self- 
sacrificing zeal in the publication of Per- 
sian texts, an enterprise that cannot be 
financially profitable; and it is matter of 
congratulation that we may hope for the 
continuance of these publications. 


For his edition of Benjamin of Tudela, 
published in 1840-41, Asher had to depend 
upon two printed editions, of 1543 and 1556, 
and was frequently at a loss when con- 
fronted by doubtful readings. M. N. Adler 
has been fortunate enough to get access 
to three complete manuscripts and frag- 
ments in two other manuscripts, and on 
these he bases his publication, “The Itin- 
erary of Benjamin of Tudela,” with Eng- 
lish translation and notes {Henry Frowde). 
For the Hebrew he adopts the text of the 
manuscript in the British Museum which 
is thought to be of the thirteenth century; 
variants he places at the bottom of the 
page. To the English translation he has 
added brief notes, referring the reader for 
fuller information to Asher, the “Jewish 
Encyclopedia,”” Gratez, and other authori- 
ties. He gives good reasons for holding 
that Benjamin’s absence from Europe is to 
be placed between the years 1166 and 1171. 
The volume is provided with an English 
index, a Hebrew index, and a list of em- 
endations of text. Mr. Adler thus gives 
in a small compass excellent material for 
the criticism of Benjamin’s text and of 
his historical statements; Asher’s edition, 
however, is still an indispensable help. 
Benjamin’s reports of what he himself saw 
may be regarded as trustworthy. What 
he says on the authority of others (and 
this part of his work can usually be dis- 
tinguished from his account of his own 





observations) is to be taken with caution. 
He is not free from the credulousness of 
his time. 


From the Clarendon Press comes a sec- 
ond edition of “An Introduction to the 
Fifth Book of Hooker’s Treatise of the 
Laws of Ecclesiastical Polity,” by the 
Right Rev. Francis Paget, Bishop of Ox- 
ford. It is little more than a reprint of 
the first edition, with the exception of a 
few added references and a useful index. 
For obvious reasons Hooker has never been 
as much read in this country as in Eng- 
land, which is only another reason for wel- 
coming the Bishop of Oxford’s standard ex- 
position of the work. 


A text-book for Bible classes which are 
sufficiently ambitious to desire to study the 
Old Testament from the historical point 
of view is “Israel’s Golden Age,” by Prof. 
J. Dick Fleming of Manitoba College, Win- 
nipeg (Imported by Charles Scribner’s 
Sons). The period is that of Saul and 
David, a difficult, although important and 
interesting, portion of Hebrew history. 
Professor Fleming has found his way 
through the conflicting sources with no 
small skill, and his manual affords suffi- 
cient help for the serious student to form 
his own opinions intelligently. The volume 
belongs to the Handbooks for Bible Classes 
and Private Students projected by Prof. 
Marcus Dods and the Rev. Alexander 
Whyte. 

During the last quarter of a century 
Palestine has been undergoing a great 
change, owing to the large and ever-in- 
creasing horde of pilgrims and tourists, to 
the establishment and growth of foreign 
institutions, settlements, and colonies, to. 
emigration and consequent contact of the 
natives with foreigners, to educational and 
missionary effort by foreigners in Pales- 
tine, to the great influx of Jews from Rus- 
sia, and finally to the introduction of rail- 
ways, steam-mills, and the like. This 
change has deeply affected the domestic 
and social life of the people; and before 
many years the instructive resemblances to 
the conditions of Bible times will have 
ceased to exist. The fact that the old life 
is thus vanishing has stirred not a few 
recent observers to publish books on the 
home life of the Palestinian peasants. The 
latest of these books, and in many respects 
the best, is a little volume, “The Peasan- 
try of Palestine: the Life, Manners, and 
Customs of the Village,” by Elihu Grant, 
(New York: The Pilgrim Press). For three 
years Dr. Grant, now associate professor 
of Biblical literature at Smith College, 
was a missionary teacher in the Friends’ 
School at Ramallah, near Jerusalem, from. 
which as a base he visited mission sta- 
tions and schools in central Palestine. In- 
tensely interested in the village folk, Dr, 
Grant recorded with camera and pencil the 
details and surroundings of their life— 
utensils, houses, songs, customs, supersti- 
tions, linguistic peculiarities, antiquities, 
The result of those notes with lens and 
pen is the present work, charmingly writ- 
ten and abundantly illustrated. Conven- 
ient foot-notes, referring to passages in 
both the Old and the New Testaments, 
which are illuminated or illustrated by 
the book, make it a useful manual for the- 
Bible student. 


A number of the volumes of the Biblische- 
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Zeit- und Streitfragen, the conservative and 
orthodox tractates called forth by the suc- 
cess of the liberal Religionsgeschichtliche 
Volksbiicher and edited by Pastor Julius 
Béhmer and Prof. Friedrich Kropatscheck, 
have been translated by the Rev. Bernhard 
Pick and appear as the Foreign Religious 
Series under the editorship of the Rev. R. 
J. Cooke. Six volumes constitute the first 
English series: “The Virgin Birth,” by 
Richard H. Griitzmacher; “The Resurrec- 
tion of Jesus,” by Eduard Riggenbach; 
“The Sinlessness of Jesus,”” by Max Meyer; 
“The Miracles of Jesus,”” by Karl Beth; 
“The Gospel of John and the Synoptic Gos- 
pels,” by Fritz Barth; and “New Testa- 
ment Parallels in Buddhistic Literature,” 
by Karl Von Hase (New York: Eaton & 
Mains). The series is designed to “refute 
the findings of rationalistic thought,” and 
to show that “the highest grade of scholar- 
ship is not wholly on the side of radical- 
ism.” While the volumes vary in merit, the 
sin common to them all is that they furnish 
the reader no adequate conception of the 
views to which they are opposed, and at- 
tempt to cover by earnest rhetoric the 
serious difficulties involved in the problems 
they consider. 


The “Kompendium der Kirchengeschich- 
te” by Dr. Karl Heussi, of which the 
first half, covering the ancient church and 
the early centuries of the middle ages, has 
just been published by Mohr of Tiibingen 
in a small volume of 200 pages, promises, 
when completed during the current year, 
to be a multum in parvo for this depart- 
ment. It succeeds in outlining clearly the 
leading factors and forces in the develop- 
ment of the external and internal life of 
the church, and to do so with due regard 
to the results of modern research. 


The fourth edition of the “Geschichte und 
Kritik der neueren Theologie,”’ by Fr. H. R. 
von Frank (Leipzig: A. Deichert), is prac- 
tically a new work, as the editor, Prof. R. 
H. Griitzmacher of Rostock, has thorough- 
ly revised the book in the light of recent 
knowledge. The title is perhaps too gen- 
eral, as the work deals only with the theo- 
logical development of Germany since the 
days of Schleiermacher, and ignores non- 
German theology even where it has influ- 
enced that of the Fatherland. 


A new series representing a conserva- 
tive type of Apologetics, is being issued 
by the Agentur des Rauen Hauses, Ham- 
burg, under the general editorship of Dr. E. 
Dennert. The series bears the general title 
of Ewigkelitsfragen im Lichte grosser Den- 
ker, and two volumes have been issued: 
one a chrestomathy from the writings of 
Kant, edited and interpreted by Prof. L. 
Weis; and the other a similar collection 
from the Danish philosopher and theolo- 
gian, Séren Kierkegaard, with comment by 
Dr. A. Birthold. Further volumes on Mi- 
chael Angelo, Tauler, Newton, Tholuck, 
Gerter von Kaisersberg, Wichern, Plato, 
Francis of Assisi, and others, are an- 
nounced. 


The first instalment of the new “Gram- 
matik der Septuaginta,” by Prof. Robert 
Helbing of Karlsruhe, just issued (Gét- 
tingen: Vandenhoeck & Ruprecht), deals 
with etymology and forms. The abundance 


of new material found, especially in the 
papyri treasures of Egypt, makes the in- 
vestigation of the Koiné almost a new 








science at present, especially in the elim- 
ination of the many so-called “Hebraisms” 
of the Septuagint and New Testament. Es- 
pecially for the vexed problem of the Sep- 
tuagint text, Helbing’s grammar promises 
aa abundance of good things. 


The new “Reallexikon der prahistor- 
ischen, klassischen und friihchristlichen 
Altertiimer,” by Dr. Robert Forrer (Ber- 
lin: W. Spemann), is a solid volume of one 
thousand pages and three thousand illus- 
trations. It seeks primarily to meet not 
so much the wants of the specialist and 
archeologist, as of the general student. It 
covers the archzwological researches from 
the earliest periods down to the sixth 
Christian century, and deals more fully 
with central Europe. The illustrations are 
exceptionally good. 


As the author has been able to draw 
heavily on hitherto inaccessible Russian 
sources, the new volume of K. K. Grass, 
“Die russischen Sekten,”’ recently completed 
by the publication of Parts 3 and 4, is es- 
pecially valuable. This, the first volume of 
a series, is devoted exclusively to Die Got- 
tesleute, oder Chliisten, the largest body of 
dissenters, numbering some 140,000. The 
author rejects all the theories usually ad- 
vanced in reference to the beginnings of 
this sect, and finds evidence to connect 
them with the Massalians, who date back 
to the fourth century and represent a spe- 
cial type of “spiritual” Christianity. He 
further declares that their ethical ideals 
can be easily traced in the teachings of 
Tolstoy. (Leipzig: J. C. Hinrichs.) 


Dr. Friedrich W. Foerster, professor of 
philosophy in the University of Ziirich, 
has recently issued two works on modern 
problems of pedagogics. The first is en- 
titled “Schule und Charakter,” with the 
sub-title, “Contributions to the Pedagogics 
of Obedience and to Reform in School Dis- 
cipline” (Ziirich: Schulthess & Co.). 
Foerster is a decided advocate of the train- 
ing of the will. The other work, dealing 
with a much-discussed special problem, is 
entitled “Sexualethik und Sexualpidagogik.” 
Here again the author insists upon a thor- 
ough training of the will and character ra- 
ther than a merely intellectual knowledge 
of the physiological facts in the sex prob- 
lem (Munich: Joseph Koesel). 


Under the general title of Statten der 
Kultur, the house of Klinkhardt & Bier- 
mann, Leipzig, with Dr. Georg Biermann as 
general editor, is publishing a series of 
finely illustrated Stidtemonographien. So 
far four have made their appearance, vol- 
umes on Berlin, Frankfurt, Bremen, and 
Rothenburg, each by a different author. 
The price of each volume is 1 mark. 

“Le Prix Nobel en 1905,” when Robert 
Koch, Henryk Sienkiewicz, and Bertha von 
Suttner were among the laureates, has just 
been issued. It contains, as usual, the 
proceedings at the Nobel memorial meet- 
ings in Stockholm and Christiania, sketch- 
es of the laureates, their portraits, repro- 
ductions of the medals and diplomas, and 
also three of the Nobel lectures: “Uber 
Kathodenstrahlen,” by Philipp von Lenard; 


| “t!ber den derzeitigen Stand der Tuberku- 


losebekimpfung,” by Robert Koch; and 
“Die Entwickelung der Friedensbewegung,” 
by Bertha von Suttner. The Baroness von 
Suttner emphasizes her belief in the future 
of Pacificismus. The old, the past, the 





speaker said, cannot rule forever, evo- 
lution rules in the social as in the geo- 
logic world, and evolution is always to- 
wards something higher, something better. 
She qvstes the following from a letter which 
Alfred Nobel wrote her (it was she who 
aroused his interest in the peace move- 
ment): 

We ought soon to come so far that all 
the countries mutually will bind them- 
selves to attack the one that attacked an- 
other country. That would make war impos- 
sible, and would compel even the most brut- 
al and most irrational power to appear be- 
fore the court of arbitration, orto keep the 
peace. If the “Dreibund’” would embrace 
all, instead of only three countries, then 
peace would be secured for centuries. 

We welcome an English-made edition 
(New York: The Macmillan Co.) of George 
Sand’s ‘“‘La Mare au Diable,” in book, not 
school-book, form with attractive illustra- 
tions by Gertrude Leese. The “Notice An- 
alytique,” by Sainte-Beuve, is printed as 
a preface. The same house issues volumes 
IX. and X. of The Novels of Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson, containing “In God’s Way,” 
translated by Elizabeth Carmichael. 


“Perugia antica e Perugia moderna: 
Indicazioni Storico-Topografiche,”’ by 
Raniero Gigliarelli, is being published by 
the Unione Tipografica Cooperativa, Perugia. 
In 1903, Dott. Raniero Gigliarelli published 
his “‘Venere. Racconto storico della Meta del 
Secolo XIV.” (Perugia: Donnini), a very 
erudite but mast unpleasant book, which, 
under the form of a novel, treated of the 
manners, customs, and social life of the 
Perugians of the Trecento. The notes, 
which often occupy at least three-quarters 
of the entire page, are not only crammed 
with valuable information, which it would 
be difficult to find elsewhere, but also con- 
stitute a veritable mine of reference for 
further research. In a word, no student of 
medieval Perugia can afford to ignore the 
book, though, from any other point of view 
than that of the student, it would be diffi- 
cult to find a redeeming feature in its 516 
pages. The present volume, we are glad 
te say, possesses all the merits of its prede- 
cessor, with none of its drawbacks. Pub- 
lished in connection with the recent “Mostra 
a’Arte Antica,” it constitutes a guide-book 
to Perugia the like of which hardly ex- 
ists for any other town. The illustrations, 
which average at least one for every three 
pages of the text, are not only excellent in 
themselves, but are really illustrative of 
the written matter, and include many re- 
productions of old plans, maps, and docu- 
ments of which the originals are difficult 
of access. The author’s style is pleasant 
and readable. His knowledge of ancient and 
modern Perugia is exhaustive. The book is 
well printed, and will form an unusually 
handsome volume. The edition is, we be- 
lieve, a small one. 


Some interesting fragments of Greek lit- 
erature recently found in Egypt have now 
been published by the Swiss scholar M. 
Nicole. The fragments belong to the 
“Apology” of Antiphon. Antiphon, who 
was born at Rhamnos in Attica soon after 
480 B. C., was a well-known teacher of 
rhetoric in Athens. The historian Thucy- 
dides was one of his pupils and speaks of 
him with the greatest admiration. He be- 
longed to the aristocratic party and at the 
time of the Peloponnesian war was in- 
fluential in bringing in the oligarchic gov- 
ernment. On the fall of the oligarchs and 
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the rise of the democratic party, Antiphon 
was charged with high treason. He did 
not, like so many of his friends, make his 
escape, but stood his trial. On this oc- 
casion he delivered an oration in his de- 
fence, which Thucydides called “the most 
beautiful apologetic discourse ever given.” 
Of this speech, four fragments have been 
found. The first fragment belonged evi- 
dently to the introductory part of the 
“Apology.” Antiphon does not deny the 
charge that he took part in bringing the 
oligarchs into power, but he proves that 
the motives on which he acted were unself- 
ish. The other fragments are in a bad 
state of preservation and their meaning has 
only been made out with difficulty. In 
the last fragment, Antiphon seems to have 
made a pathetic appeal to the judges. He 
reminds them of his family whom he did 
not want to abandon and without whom he 
could easily have made his escape. We 
know that his appeal remained unan- 
swered. Antiphon was condemned to death 
and had to drink the hemlock; his for- 
tune was confiscated and his house pulled 
to the ground. 

Appended to the report for 1907 of the 
Enoch Pratt Library of Baltimore, is a 
table of statistics for twenty-five of the 
leading public libraries of the United 
States. According to these figures, in 
the number of volumes, in home cir- 
culation, registered borrowers, city ap- 
propriation, and annual expenditures 
the New York Public Library stands 
first, and in the proportion of the popula- 
tion registered as readers, is exceeded by 
but one of the libraries in the list. In the 
ratio of circulation to population, first 
place is held by the Springfield. (Mass.) Li- 
brary; it is closely followed by Cleve- 
land and Buffalo. In the per capita tex 
for library support, Boston stands first, 
the amount being fifty-four cents. Spring- 
field receives only a fraction of a cent 
less. The lowest per capita tax in any 
of the cities named is for Providence, 
eleven cents. Jersey City pays twelve cents. 
The average per capita tax for all the 
cities is about twenty-one cents. In the 
per capita supply of books, Boston, which 
has long been first, is now second, yield- 
ing the first place to Springfield. 


Sir James Knowles, founder and editor of 
the Nineteenth Century, died last week. He 
was born in 1831, and was trained to be an 
architect. From his youth he had dabbled 
with literature, and in 1860 he compiled 
“The Story of King Arthur” from Sir Thom- 
as Malory. In 1869 he originated the Meta- 
physical Society, a club of forty eminent 
representatives of various forms of belief 
and disbelief, including such men as Glad- 
stone, Frederic Harrison, Cardinal Manning, 
Huxley, Father Dalvagius, Tyndall, Clifford, 
and John Morley, St. George Mivart, Fred- 
erick Maurice, Dean Stanley, Arthur Bal- 
four, Ruskin, Bishop Magee, John Lubbock, 
and Mark Pattison. In 1870 he succeeded 
Dean Alford as editor of the Contemporary 
Review, which gained under his manage- 
ment a very. strong position, thanks to the 
assistance of the members of the Meta- 
physical Society. The Contemporary chang- 
ed hands seven years later, and Knowles 
started the Nineteenth Century, which, sup- 
ported as it was by the most eminent Eng- 
lish writers of the day, mostly members 
of the Metaphysical Society, became one of 
the leading monthlies. 


Albert William Quill, author of several 
legal works and “The History of Tacitus,” 
has just died in Dublin. 

The death is announced at the age of fif- 
ty-two of Amédée Hauvette, professor of 
Greek poetry in the University of Paris, 
president of the Association for the En- 


. couragement of Greek Studies, and member 


of the Society of Antiquaries. Professor 
Hauvette’s “Hérodote, historien des guerres 
médiques,” was crowned by the French 
Academy. 








COLERIDGE. 


La Vie d'un poéte: Coleridge. Par Jo- 


seph Aynard. Paris: Hachette. 


Biographia Literaria. By 8S. T. Coleridge. 
Edited with his Asthetical Essays by J. 
Shawcross. 2 vols. New York: Henry 
Frowde. 


The Indebtedness of Samuel Taylor Cole- 
ridge to August Wilhelm von Schlegel. 
By Anna Augusta Helmholtz. Bulletin 
of the University of Wisconsin, No. 163. 


M. Aynard’s animated scholarship sug- 
gests a comparison with the work which 
inspired it, and which has set a standard 
for other volumes dealing with the Cole- 
ridge-Wordsworth group, “La Jeunesse de 
William Wordsworth,” by Prof. Legouis. 
The problem that Legouis chose was defin- 
ite and feasible. By means of the “Pre- 
lude,” he was enabled to watch the very 
pulse of Wordsworth’s development, with 
the steadfast, objective eye of the poet him- 
self. M. Aynard has elected a task far 
more extensive, and, in our present state 
of knowledge, impossible to achieve com- 
pletely. He has essayed an interpretation 
of Coleridge, the whole man. It may be 
urged in general that the way of the sen- 
timentalist is bound to remain an enigma. 
And concerning Coleridge in particular we 
know too little during the most critical 
period in his career as poct, say the years 
1797-1798, to be safe in judging of his life 


throughout. As to his reading we have 
only scraps of information; we have 
no certain proof that he was 
then addicted to opium; the exter- 


nal evidence on the composition of his 
best known poems is scanty and in part 
conflicting. Still, throughout the various 
poems and fragments which Coleridge 
wrote in his efforts to collaborate with 
Wordsworth on “Lyrical Ballads,” there is 
a good deal of internal evidence that calls 
for further inspection; and a meticulous 
examination of every document that bears 
on the studies of the two poets in Somer- 
setshire would to some extent enlighten us 
on the nature of their literary pursuits. 
In his history of this Quantock period M. 
Aynard does not see more deeply than his 
predecessors, although the biography of 
the poet Coleridge ought to be focused 
there and not elsewhere. Accordingly, our 
disappointment in this stimulating book 
arises largely from a feeling that its em- 
phasis is misplaced. 

There are, we may note, a few slips in 


detail. Thus the assertion (p. 139) that 
the “Ancient Mariner’’ and the “Three 
Graves” owe nothing to the poetry of 


Wordsworth is obviously made in haste; 
for Wordsworth furnished the unifying 
element in the plot of the first, as well 
as nine or ten lines, possibly more, of the 








text itself, and “‘the subject,” so he says, 











of the second. The misprints, too, are 
frequent, and there is not enough uni- 
formity in the spelling of proper names 
and the citation of titles (e. g., Gillman, p. 
324, Gillmann p. 360). We do not see why 
De Quincey (pp. 217, 264, 265, etc.) should 
in one case be given with a large D, in 
another with a smal! d, and in still another 
without any prefix. In matters like these, 
M. Legouis was more scrupulous, as he 
was more generous in his references for 
Statements of fact. Nevertheless M. Ay- 
nard, having read virtually everything on 
his topic, has added liberally to our fund 
of specific information about Coleridge; 
for instance, he tells us much that was un- 
known to Dykes Campbell regarding the 
visit to Malta. He also presents a number 
cof interesting and heretofore unpublished 
marginalia. 

The defect in general perspective is more 
grave. Coleridge, M. Aynard thinks, was 
by nature a poet, not a philosopher. His 
will was constitutionally weak, the result 
of heredity and early environment; hence 
his disastrous recourse to narcotics was 
not so much a cause as an effect of his 
instinctive habits of volition. Furthermore, 
although he had a great deal to say about 
France and was supposed to have fathom- 
ed the Kantian and other philosophies, he 
never really understood the tendencies of 
the French Revolution, never really sym- 
pathized with the French people, never 
really entered into the spirit of any Ger- 
man philosopher, and never was stirred to 
the core by any foreign literature. Why? 
Because at heart he was an Englishman 
of the eighteenth century, and because as 
an individual he was an introspective sen- 
timentalist. What we have put bluntly, 
M. Aynard has developed with due quali- 
fication. But supposing this summary of 
Coleridge’s limitations to be substantially 
true, why has the French scholar devoted 
so much space to influences that were re- 
mote, and so little, relatively, to those ex- 
periences that touched the poet in his es- 
sence? For example, if Coleridge’s life- 
long estimate of France was insular and 
warped, and was after all a minor thing as 
compared with the handful of poems byvir- 
tue of which he mainly survives, why does 
this book pay such excessive regard to the 
course of the Revolution? In the biography 
of a poet, why not make his poetry the 
obvious centre? M. Aynard has an envia- 
ble acquaintance with the poetical works 
of Coleridge, but his knowledge of the 
text is extensive rather than intensive, and 
is overbalanced by his interest in the his- 
tory of his own nation. 

If one is ever to surprise the inner se- 
cret of Coleridge, it must be, as we have 
hinted, through a more intensive examina- 
tion of his earlier life and poetry; through 
an inclusive and sympathetic understand- 
ing, not only of Coleridge, but of Words- 
worth also, and of Dorothy Wordsworth 
as well; through a fuller realization than 
M. Aynard betrays of the meaning in 
Dorothy’s remark that her brother and 
she and their friend were three people, “‘but 
one soul.” 

In regard to heredity and environment, 
M. Aynard, we imagine, is something of 
a necessitarian, trusting the poet’s senti- 
mental recollections too implicitly, and 
reading the story of his later years too 
clearly in his childhood and youth, where 
contemporary evidence is meagre. As for 
heredity, we should remember that neither 
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the Rev. John Coleridge nor Coleridge's 
mother has ever been accused of infirmity 
of will; and that the general record oftheir 
descendants does not harmonize with a be- 
Hef that their most gifted child, with his 
extraordinary powers of application, was 
predestined to a career of grief. 

Yet with all deductions, M. Aynard’s 
study is the first consistent attempt to ex- 
plain a baffling character in the light of 
all the facts, and it will doubtless remain 
the foremost biography of Coleridge un- 
til we are favored with the strangely de- 
layed life by the poet’s grandson. It 
ought to be translated into English and 
provided with an index. 

The large amount of conscious and un- 
conscious borrowdng in Coleridge’s “Biog- 
raphia Literaria,” its incompleteness and 
profound suggestiveness make it eminent- 
ly a book for the annotator. The standard 
edition of 1847, prepared by the daughter 
and son-in-law of the poet, has an Intro- 
duction in which the nature of Coleridge’s 


dependence on Schelling is explained at 
considerable length, and with some animus 
against those who accused the English 
writer of plagiarism. That Introduction 
must always remain the basis of such 
studies; but it is somewhat vague in its 
Philosophy and not satisfactory to the 


present-day student. There is reason 
therefore to welcome this excellent reprint 
from the Clarendon Press. Of the Notes 
added at the end of each of the two vol- 
umes we can only say that so far as we 
have looked into them they are full and ac- 
curate, affording a valuable running com- 
mentary on the text. Mr. Shawcross’s In- 
troduction repays a careful reading; it not 
only fulfils its first intention of clearing 
up the relation of Coleridge to Kant and 
Schelling, but throws light on the whole 
international movement of romanticism. 

It was to be expected that, as an Eng- 
lishman, Mr. Shawcross would be a jealous 
advocate of Coleridge's originality. In our 
opinion he carries this argument a little 
too far formally and not quite far enough 
essentially. It is undoubtedly true that 
Coleridge's study of the Neoplatonists and 
of the Cambridge Platonists, in particular, 
had prepared him for the influence of the 
German romanticists, but something more 
definite should have been said of the 
Gefuhisphilosophie which permeated all of 
Coleridge's thought. It is this that explains 
the parallelism in his writings, to German 
books he had, as Crabb Robinson observes, 


never read And it is possible that Mr. 
Shawcross, as he apparently minimizes the 
homogeneous spirit that pervaded the 
whole of German romanticism, does not 
see how easily Coleridge, with his tem- 
perament and preparation, might have been 
deeply affected by that movement before his 
visit to Germany made him minutely ac- 
quainted with the leaders of the school. 


Shawcross does 
full signifi- 


On the other hand, Mr. 
not make perfectly clear the 


cance of the causes which led Coleridge to 
repudiate the final issues of romanti- 
cism. With all his mysticism and senti- 
mentality Coleridge still possessed two 


British qualities which preserved him trom 
the extremes of Teutonic romanticism: his 
deficiency in logical tenacity and his sense 
of character. 
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He himself—and Mr. Shawcross follows 
him—makes religion the point of, diver- 
gence. Where romanticism dissolved into 
pantheistic heresy, he drew back profes- 
sedly in favor of the Trinity and the Thir- 
ty-nine Articles. It might, we think. be 
shown that this withdrawal was not so 
much due to religious conviction, for at 
bottom Coleridge was intellectually a pan- 
theist, as to a British repulsion at the dis- 
solution of judgment and character which 
ultraromanticism implied. It may even be 
that his own uncertainties of will sharp- 
ened the uneasiness of his mind and con- 
science in this matter. Thus in his margin- 


al note to Schelling’s ‘Philosophische 
Briefe’: 

Der Gedanke, mich der Welt entgegen- 
zusetzen (the thought of oprosing my- 
self to the world) not only hat nichts 
Grosses fiir mich (contains nothing ele- 


vating for me), but seems mere pot-val- 
jant nonsense, without the idea of a mora) 
power extrinsic to and above the world— 


in such a note the real emphasis is not 
on “extrinsic to’ and “above,” but on 
“moral power’; it was not pantheism that 
repulsed him, but the undermining of the 
conscience. And, again, Mr. Shawcross 
quotes a sentence from Friedrich von Schle- 
gel which shows where Coleridge’s tradi- 
tional belief in judgment and will would 
come into conflict with romanticism: 


It is the beginning of all poetry to abol- 
ish the laws and methods of the rationally 
proceeding reason, and to plunge us once 
more into the ravishing confusions of fan- 
tasy, the original chaos of human na- 
ture. 


Now, it was the first aim of Coleridge’s 
“Biographia Literaria’’ to set forth the 
imagination as something directly contra- 
dictory to this romantic fancy. Mr. Shaw- 
cross observes very aptly: 

By his lifelong vindication of the truth, 
that the activity of imagination is de- 
termined subjectively by the laws of com- 
mon reason, and objectively by the truth 
of things, and thus differs essentially from 
the accidental and seemingly capricious 
combinations of fancy, Coleridge rendered 
an invaluable service to the cause of crit- 
icism, both in his own day and for all 
time. The anarchy of taste which fol- 
lowed the shattering of the old idols was 
even a more dangerous enemy to art than 
they had been. The critics of Coleridge's 
day, having emancipated themselves from 
the “classical” tradition, were forced by a 
natural reaction into the opposite extreme 
of lawlessness. 


Mr. Shawcross has done good service in 
exhibiting this confusion of Coleridge’s 
position, in so far as the poet was thor- 
oughly permeated, but not entirely sub- 
dued, by the virus of Teutonic roman- 
ticism; our only complaint is that his pro- 
cedure has not been quite sufficiently de- 
termined. To estimate the value of his 
work, one needs only compare it with the 
flabby chapter on Coleridge in Saintsbury's 
“History of Criticism.” 


As an aid to determining more precise- 
ly the extent and character of Coleridge’s 
German borrowings, some mention may be 
added of a college thesis by Miss Anna Au- 
gusta Helmholtz. After following the early 
charges of plagiarism against the English 
philosopher, Miss Helmholtz gives in par- 
allel columns the actual passages in the 
Lectures of Coleridge and the Vorlesungen 
of Schlegel, which show similarity of 
thought or language. 





CURRENT FICTION. 


The First Secretary. By Demetra and 
Kenneth Brown, New York: B. W. 
Dodge & Co. 

This tale of modern Constantinople is. 
told in sufficiently good-humored and cay- 
alier fashion to engage, perhaps rather un- 
justifiably, the attention of the conscien- 
tious reader. It plays successfully upon 
the weakness of the Westerner, of the 
youthful Westerner, at least, for the ro- 
mance of the harem, the conventional 
but ever-pleasing mystery of yashmak and 
lattice and eunuch-guarded penetralia. Its 
chief specific object is to promote the nup- 
tials of a child of the harem and an Amer- 
ican Secretary of Legation. Rhasneh is 
the daughter of a pasha, the betrothed of 
a bey, and the beloved of the Sultan, so 
that there are sufficient difficulties in the 
way of the happy event to make the game 
worth while in the eyes of a dashing sec- 
retary and a pair of light-hearted chron- 
iclers. It is a book to pass the time and it 
has the distinct merit of not pretending to 
be anything else. 





Jacquette: A Sorority Girl. By Grace 
Ethelwyn Cody. New York: Duffield & 
Co. 


This story, although it has a problem 
and a purpose, might be placed with per- 
fect propriety in any Sunday-school libra- 
ry. The problem is whether secret socie- 
ties in schools exert a helpful or a harm- 
ful influence upon their members, and the 
author leaves us in no doubt as to her own 
opinion on the subject. It is pleasant to 
find one whose style so strongly suggests 
youth, advocating the old-fashioned idea 
that a school is a place in which to study 
something besides the not always gentle art 
of amusing one’s self; and, while the appeal 
of the book must necessarily be somewhat 
limited, its atmosphere is wholesome. The 
author wisely contents herself with a mere 
suggestion of pending sentiment, and leaves 
Jacquette still in the pretty twilight that 
comes before the dawn of dreams. On the 
whole, although a creature a little tvo 
bright and good for human nature’s daily 
food, she may prove profitable company for 
her contemporaries in real life. 


The History of Babylonia and Assyria. By 
Hugo Winckler; translated and edited by 
James Alexander Craig. Pp. 352. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 


The German edition of Professor Winck- 
ler’s “History of Babylonia and Assyria” 
appeared in1S99—eight years ago. Since that 
time, much new material has come to light 
and much has been done by Assyriologists 
to improve on the interpretation of both 
the older and the newer material. The wis- 
dom therefore of publishing a translation 
of Professor Winckler’s work, excellent 
though it was at the time of its appearance, 
may well be questioned, all the more since 
an English version had already appeared in 
1903 as part of Helmolt’s “History of the 
World.” Why then do it again? The au- 
thor, to be sure, has made numerous addi- 
tions, but with the usual result of giv- 
ing to the volume anu unequal character, so 
that in part it reflects present knowledge, 
but in part also it is antiquated. This 
criticism applies more particularly to the 
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first half of the book, dealing with the 
earlier and more obscure period of the his- 
tory of the Euphrates Valley. With stead- 
ily increasing knowledge of this period, it is 
inevitable that for some time to come the 
history must be rewritten—not merely re- 
vised—every few years 

It may have been too late for the au- 
thor to avail himself of F. Thureau-Dan- 
gin’s volume “Les Inscriptions de Sumer et 
@’Akkad” (see Nation, February 6, 1907), 
though the French edition appeared in 
1905; but the editor could and should cer- 
tainly have done so and have modified the 
names of some of the early rulers in ac- 
cordance with present usage. Thus, in- 
stead of Urgur, the reader ought to have 
been given the form Ur-Eugur, which is 
now accepted as the reading of the founder 
of the Ur dynasty; and if Professor Craig 
thought it proper to retain such forms as 
Ungal-zaggisi and Ungal-si-kisal, he should 
at least have indicated in a _ foot- 
note that these names are generally read 
Lugal-zaggisi and Lugal-kisalsi. Again, 
in connection with the dynasties of 
Ur and Isin, there should have been at 
least a note in an appendix to call atten- 
tion to the data to be gleaned from a chron- 
ological list found at Nippur in 1889 by Dr. 
J. P. Peters, and published by Prof. H. V 
Hilprecht last January; a list which; be- 
sides giving us the full line of the five 
kings of the Ur dynasty, together with the 
length of the reign of each, tells us that 
the dynasty was overthrown by rulers of 
Isin, and furnishes also the names of 
twelve of the sixteen kings of this dynas- 
ty—seven more than are named on page 
63 in the volume before us. 

Winckler was one of the first—if not 
the first—to question the correctness of 
the statement made by Nabonidus (the 
last King of Babylonia), who says 
in one of his inscriptions that Sargon 
—the great Semitic conqueror of 
Babylonia—ruled 3200 years previous. 
Winckler proposed to reduce this figure so 
as to bring Sargon down to about 2800 B. c., 
instead of 3750 s.c. His view has gradual- 
ly commended itself to most scholars, and 
Professor Craig’s note on page 32 pleading 
for the earlier date is particularly unfor- 
tunate in view of L. W. King’s discovery 
(see the Nation, November 7, 1907, page 
424) that the so-called first and secona 
dynasties of Babylonia were contempora- 
neous and not successive, as was hitherto 
supposed. This in itself reveals an error 
of 365 years in Nabonidus’s date and if 
‘one mistake of this nature could be made 
by the scribes, there is a fair presump- 
tion that other dynasties which the scribes 
counted as successive were also contempo- 
raneous. Through King’s recent work, to 
which reference has just been made, chap- 
ters vii. and viii. of the Winckler-Craig his- 
tory need to be entirely rewritten. 

In the chapter on the Cassites again, the 
valuable material for a view of internal 
eonditions embodied in Prof. A. T. Clay's 
two admirable volumes, “Documents from 
the Temple Archives of Nippur, Dated in 
the Reigns of Cassite Rulers,” does not 
appear to have been utilized either by the 
author or the editor, although these vol- 
umes appeared over a year ago. Among 
other things, Professor Clay’s researches 
have shown that the ruler who followed 
upon Kadashman-Turgu was Kadashman- 





Fnlil and not Kadashman-buriash, as is 
stated on p. 90. A more recent investiga- 
tion of Professor Clay's, in which the proof 
is furnished that the chief deity of Nippur 
and one time head of the pantheon hitherto 
read Bel was pronounced Enlil, probably ap- 
peared too late to be utilized by Professor 
Craig; but this paper, which requires 
changes in the readings of most of the 
rames beginning with Bel in the Index (p. 
324), besides a recasting of numerous pas- 
sages in the book, furnishes another illus- 
tration of the unwisdom of republishing a 
work written some years ago. 

For the Assyrian and neo-Babylonian per- 
iods comparatively little additional ma- 
terial has been brought forward since 1899, 
so that the second part—covering, in fact, 
two-thirds of the entire volume—is fair- 
ly representative of our present knowl- 
edge. The time, however, is not far off 
when with the publication of the new ma- 
terial obtained by the German excavations 
at Kalah-Shergat—the site of Ashur, the 
ancient capital of Assyria—the early chap- 
ters of Assyrian history will also have to 
be rewritten. Craig on p. 180 refers in 
a footnote to this material, and it is 
therefore somewhat surprising that he 
should not have embodied the preliminary 
results as furnished in the Mitteilungen 
of the German Orient Society. The state- 
ment, ¢. g., on p. 180, that Shamshi-Adad 
was the original builder of the main tem- 
ple in Ashur should have been corrected 
by him in accordance with Professor 
Delitzsch’s summary in No. 21 of the Mit- 
teilungen (published in March, 1904), ac- 
cording to which Ushpia, who lived about 
four hundred years before Shamshi-Adad. 
was the first builder of the sanctuary. 

Professor Craig, as translator, has done 
his work well. The translation reads eas- 
ily, and Professor Winckler knows how to 
write in an interesting and frequently pic- 
turesque manner. His summaries of the 
chief traits of each period in the long his- 
tory of the Euphrates Valley are admira- 
ble, and “The Historical Retrospect and 
Outlook” (pp. 127-164) is to be particularly 
commended though here, too, recent re- 
searches have not been used as they should 
have been. A valuable feature of the work 
is the copious and carefully compiled In- 
dex, which will greatly facilitate the use of 
the book. The work: would, however, have 
been made still more serviceable to schol- 
ars if the author or editor had indicated 
the sources for the historical material em- 
bodied in each chapter—or, at all events, 
the main sources. 


Autobiography of Oliver Otis Howard, 
Major-General United States Army. New 
York: Baker & Taylor Co. $5 net. 


Gen. Howard is the last survivor of the 
Union leaders, who, during the Civil War, 
commanded independent armies. Going to 
the war as colonel of the Third Maine Regi- 
ment, after an honorable course at West 
Point, he directed a brigade at the First 
Bull Run; a division in 1862; the Eleventh 
Corps at Chancellorsville, Gettysburg, and 
Lookout Mountain; succeeded McPherson in 
the command of the Army of the Tennessee 
before Atlanta, in 1864; and finally led Sher- 
man’s right wing through Georgia and the 
Carolinas. 

The record of this veteran will be wel- 








comed. Our soldiers have often shown that 
they could write well. Grant’s homely sense 
and strength are as obvious in his pages 
as in his campaigns; Sherman is full of 
fire and point; Sheridan, while simple and 
direct, has unexpected passages of sensibil- 
ity and poetry; Jacob D. Cox shows always 
sound judgment and literary: finish, On 
the other side, the books of Longstreet 
and J. B. Gordon are picturesque and thor- 
oughly manly, while the frank and incisive 
criticisms of E. P. Alexander have high 
scientific value. Will Gen. Howard's 
memoirs take rank with such bvoks as 
these”? Hardly, we think. The volumes are 
much too diffuse: the twelve hundred large 
pages might, with advantage, have been con- 
densed into six hundred; the rather clumsy 
sentences have rarely pith or pungency. It 
is a minor but marked defect, for which 
probably the publishers are more to blame 
than the author, that while there are eight 
portraits of Gen. Howard himself, and 
valueless fac similes of his commissions, 
there is not in the books a single map; 
and yet the detailed narrative is well-nigh 
unintelligible without maps. The student 
of military science will find other records 
more illuminating; for vivid pictures we 
must search elsewhere. Nevertheless, there 
are fine qualities, truthfulness, candor, the 
spirit of humanity. The absence of bitter- 
ness towards adversaries is noteworthy. 
To cite one instance, it was Howard’s lot 
to be in close contact with Hooker almost 
from first to last. As Howard was a sincere 
evangelical Christian, Hooker’s irregulari- 
ties must have jarred upon him harshly. 
Howard often fell under the lash of Hook- 
er’s criticism, so notoriously unrestrained 
and often exercised, and Howard’s promo- 
tion to the head of the Army of the Ten- 
nessee finally aroused so much Hooker's 
chagrin, that he forsook the service in dis- 
gust. Howard could not tell his story with- 
out speaking of Hooker at length, but there 
is nowhere acrimony. 

In Howard's life one naturally turas 
with keenest interest to his conduct at the 
tattle of Chancellorsville. There the Fed- 
eral humiliation sank to its nadir, aad 
Howard had an unfortunate place in the 
foreground. The recently published remi- 
niscences of Carl Schurz have turned ths 
attention of many to the story of that fatal 
field. That Carl Schurz has told what he 
believes to be true, and that he is well 
qualified to speak, no one will deny. As 
commander of a division of the Eleventh 
Corps he was a witness of the infatuation 
of Hooker as to the movement of Stonewall 
Jackson upon his right flank, and close to 
Howard before and during the terrible rout. 
Not to cite other testimony, if Carl Schurz is 
trustworthy, in that dismal time, while 
Hooker should bear the chief blame, yet 
Howard was strongly obtuse to indications 
of peril plainly apparent to Schurz and to 
many more. The world has believed that 
the commander of the Eleventh Corps, like 
the general-in-chief, was on that day 
curiously blind, and nothing which Gen. 
Howard now says in his elaborate account 
will suffice to dispel the belief. We can- 
not admit that he did, as he maintains, all 
that could be expected of a corps com- 
mander. He fell short, not in courage— 
there he was never lacking; but in the 
quick understanding of indications which 
were unmistakable. Let the reader com- 
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pare the accounts of May 2, 1863, by 
Schurz and by Howard, and he will be con- 
vinced that the latter makes an inadequate 
defence of himself. 

But Howard then was in important com- 
mand for the first time. He tried that 
day his prentice hand. In his scores of 
subsequent battles, while no one will assert 
that his deeds were especially brilliant; 
he was always prompt, constant, intrepid, 


and generally judicious. Probably the 
most marked service of his whole ca- 
reer was the occupation, on July 


1, 1863, of Cemetery Hill at Gettysburg. 
The credit for this cannot, we think, be 
taken from Howard; and though Meade, 
with wisdom probably, preferred Hancock 
to Howard for his second at Gettysburg, 
Howard's work made the victory possible. 
In the West he was adequate to every p2- 
sition into which he rose. Sherman, 
whose critical eye over his lieutenants was 
shrewd and merciless, always advanced 
Howard, commending his soldiership, and 
respecting, if not sharing, his austerity of 
conduct and unfeigned piety. Once when 3% 
company of generals were chaffing Howard 
on his Puritanic strictness, and pressing 
liquor upon him—‘‘Let Howard alone,” said 
Sherman curtly; “I want one officer who 
don’t drink.” As an independent com- 
mander Howard's first and probably most 
important achievement was the success at 
Ezra Church, near Atlanta, July 28, 1864. 
It is an interesting coincidence that in 
this sharp engagement Howard was com- 
fronted by his classmate and old personal 
friend, Stephen D. Lee, also on that day fo- 
the first time in independent command at 
the head of the old division of Hood, who 
had just been put in Johnston's place. 
To-day S. D. Lee, at the South, as O. 9. 
Howard at the North, is the sole survivor 
of those who held independent commands. 

In Reconstruction times, Gen. Howard 
played a part in the foreground as head of 
the Freedman’s Bureau and of educational 
enterprises. Though not escaping accusa- 
tion, he was not involved in the scandals 
of tha: period, but bore himself, according 
to Prof. W. A. Dunning, the authori- 
tative and discriminating historian of tht 
period, “almost uniformly with moderation 
and good judgment.” Throughout his long 
life Gen. Howard has been serviceable in 
peace as well as in war, in an especial 
way a fervent but not fanatical exemplar 
of evangelical religion, all of which iis 
eutobiography makes plain. 


Science. 





THE APPEAL OF SOCIOLOGY TO BI- 
OLOGY. 


Heredity and Selection in Sociology. By 
George Chatterton-Hill. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $4.50 net. 

Janus in Modern Life. By W. M. Flinders 
Petrie. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1 net. 

Sex Equality: A Solution of the Woman 

Problem. By Emmet Densmore. New 

York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. $1.50 net. 


Sociological Papers, Vol. Ill. By G. Arch- 


dall Reid, W. McDougall, J. L. Taylor, J. 
Arthur Thomson, Patrick Geddes, A. E. 
Crawley, R. M. Wenley, W. H. Beveridge, 





G. de Wesselitsky, Mrs. Sidney Webb, and 
H. G. Wells. New York: The Macmillan 
Co. $3.25 net. 


These four volumes have a basic element 
in common. To biology, as to a court of 
last resort, they make appeal, one and all, 
to substantiate their findings, and to vali- 
date their programmes in the realm of 
sociology. Chatterton-Hill impeaches our 
modern liberal-industrial civilization of 
biological decadence, and insists on the ne- 
cessity of some integrating principle if dis- 
aster is to be avoided. Flinders Petrie 
discovers that we are likely to go to smash, 
because state socialism will atrophy in- 
dividual variations, and thus leave natural 
selection a sorry lot of candidates from 
whom to pick a winning race. Densmore 
revamps the old appeal for sex equality, 
but bases it on the biologically adventitious 
nature of sex, while many of the essayists 
who contribute to the “Sociological Pa- 
pers” expound various systems of eugenics, 
each protected under biological letters 
patent. 

Chatterton-Hill’s book consists of three 
parts. The first is an intelligent summary 
of the biological doctrine of heredity and 
germinal selection from the point of view 
of Weismann. De Vries’s mutation theory, 
although mentioned, appears to be imper- 
fectly assimilated with the main stream of 
exposition. In these first 173 pages there 
appear but two excursions into the field of 
sociology proper, one dealing with con- 
sanguineous marriages, and the other with 
the infertility of hybrid races.. In both 
eases one would like to have the con- 
clusions fortified with more abundant evi- 
dence than is offered. 

Part ii. (pp. 177-417), devoted to social 
pathology, is scrappily constructed. Suicide, 
insanity, and syphilis are each in turn dis- 
cussed as social factors, but the analysis 
and findings fail often to carry conviction. 
That the socially cohesive influence of the 
Roman Catholic and Anglican churches acts 
as a deterrent against suicide is hardly a 
scientific conclusion in which to rest. It 
seems, moreover. to be in violent contra- 
diction to Westergaard’s statistical table 
cited on page 185. Nor is there longer any 
particular novelty in the paradox that san- 
itation, hygiene, and advance in medical 
knqwledge are keeping alive a lot of so- 
clal undesirables who, from the racial 
point of view, were better dead. Thus on 
page 343 the author concludes from super- 
ficial analysis of vital statistics, showing 
a decrease in death-rates up to forty- 
five years of age and an increase in death- 
rates at higher ages, that “it is evident 
that the average standard of life among 
persons of forty-five years has diminished.” 
A conclusion as to actual diminution is 
manifestly unwarranted, not to say, absurd. 
If fewer die in early years, manifestly more 
must die at maturity; and the higher 
death-rate at forty-five to fifty-five years 
(the increase being only from 19.6 to 20.8 in 
thirty years) is in part due to the fact that 
deaths now occurring between forty-five 
and fifty-five include many who in former 
times would have met an untimely end at 
earlier ages. Vital statistics, despite their 
seeming simplicity, are a slippery instru- 
ment for the inexpert to handle. 

Part iii. (pp. 421-555), devoted to the ac- 
tual conditions of social selection, is in 
essence a belated echo of Benjamin Kidd. 





The upshot of it all is that internal co- 
hesion in any society is a prerequisite for 
social survival; that individualism as typi- 
fied by the laissez-faire régime makes for 
social disintegration; that socialism would 
extirpate competition and thus would nar- 
row the sphere of conflict on which prog- 
ress depends; that science has no com- 
pelling voice in which to enjoin individual 
subordination to social needs; and that as 
a consequence a religion or its equivalent 
with suprarational sanctions is a condition 
necessary to secure survival in the world 
strife of nations. In arriving at this con- 
clusion, Chatterton-Hill is needlessly repe- 
titious. He goes out of his way to demon- 
strate the bankruptcy of liberalism; makes 
very unscientific, not to say ill-mannered, 
flings at the Nonconformist conscience (p. 
375) and the Aborigines Protection Society. 
He contradicts himself in the matter of 
militarism, holding that war in the higher 
s .ges of civilization, including our own, 
“acts by the elimination of the fit” (p. 
318); and is a “factor of inverse selection” 
(p. 320); and yet declares that “nations 
need war and conflict, not only to effect 
their expansion, but also to maintain a high 
level of superiority” (p. 478). 

The general verdict on the volume must 
be adverse. Under competent tutelage, he 
has given a good résumé of the dominant 
biological theory of heredity. Left to him- 
self, he has devised an inconclusive and 
inadequate analysis of social pathology, 
and has supplemented it with a rambling, 
unoriginal, and often’ self-contradictory 
disquisition on social programmes and s0- 
cial needs. 

The title of Petrie’s little book—Janus 
in Modern Life’’—is indicative of its thesis 
that nations must, like the Latin god, look 
to the past of history as well as to the 
future if they will learn by the mistakes 
of their predecessors. Himself a believer 
in the doctrine of biological selection, 
Petrie finds the line of national progress 
in the “remorseless ‘scrapping’ of poorer 
machines” (p. 85). Without more ado, he 
proceeds to a vigorous assault on schemes 
of a socialistic character, condemning them 
as lessening the variety of raw material 
on which natural selection may do its work. 
Many of his far-reaching strictures, such 
as those on workmen’s compensation, 
old-age pensions, trades unionism under 
the Roman Empire, and the like, are little 
more than summary expressions of person- 
al opinion. Their filiation to the biologi- 
cal doctrine of selection is very attenuated. 
The book must be accounted as a vigor- 
ous and readable eg parte presentation of 
the social views of a vivacious personality, 
but hardly a serious, certainly not a weigh. 
ty, contribution to the study of society. It 
r-operly belongs to the Questions of the 
Day series, for it is nothing, if not epheme- 
ral. 

Densmore’s “Sex Equality” is a curious 
blend of an older, @ priori, doctrinaire 
equalitarianism and the more recent defer- 
ence to the sovereignty of biology. The 
first was common enough during an epoch 
which has been vaguely described as “the 
Age of Gen. Grant.” The second is, of 
course, everywhere in evidence to-day. But 
the combination of the two is unique. The 
older strata of the naive teleological era 
peep out in appeals to “the intention in 
the original scheme of things” (p. 41), and 
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in repeated misquotations of the Declara- 
tion of Independence, to the effect that 
all men are born or created “free and 
equal.” But, as though realizing that a 
vague teleology of natural right will not, of 
itself, carry conviction to-day, the author 
invokes Darwin, Spencer, and Weismann 
as witnesses for the cause of sex equality. 

The truth is that the biological question 
of the origin of sex, whether it is “an in- 
cident, dependent on the environment for 
its evolution” (p. 66), or not, is wholly ir- 
relevant to the issue which Densmore raises 
of complete social, legal, and _ political 
equality of men and women. Nor does the 
author’s extended recital of the eminent 
achievements of noted women suffice to 
determine the question. The opinion of- 
fered that when both “husband and wife 
engage in gainful work the burden [of 
maintaining the family] will be greatly de- 
creased and earlier marriages will inevit- 
ably follow” (p. 213), is completely re- 
futed by experience. The author’s vision 
is simply clouded by his own obsession. 
Thus he asks with something like an air 
of expected triumph in his critique of Jor- 
dan (p. 366): 

But have we any ground for concluding 
that women who are fulfilling the functions 
of maternity are thereby excluded from 


exercising full mental and physical activi- 
ties in other directions? 


Most students of the subject would answer 
in the affirmative; to the author a nega- 
tive is the only reply imaginable. What- 
ever be the ultimate disposition of the 
question of woman suffrage, public opinion 
at present seems disinclined to add to the 
burdens womankind now bear the onus 
of political responsibility. Should women 
themselves insist generally on assuming 
this additional function, it will doubtless 
be conceded; but their insistence must 
voice the deliberate choice of the sex, not 
merely the demand of militant individual 
suffragists. 

In the “Sociological Papers” the per- 
sistently recurrent note is the action of 
biological selection in human society. 
Based on different versions of this selec- 
tive process, various schemes of eugenics 
are propounded. Thus G. Ashdall Reid 
argues that as the germ-cell is practical- 
ly unaffected by the environment, it fol- 
lows that “we cannot improve races of 
plants and animals by improving the con- 
ditions under which they exist. Such a 
course benefits the individual, but results 
in racial degeneration. The race can be 
improved only by restricting parentage to 
the finest individuals” (p. 10). W. Me- 
Dougall offers what he terms a practical 
eugenic suggestion, to wit, a government 
subsidy for the encouragement of the mul- 
tiplication of the better human stocks, es- 
pecially in the civil service. Some of the 
papers touch, it is true, on other aspects 
of sociology—its methods, for example, are 
discussed by Mrs. Webb and by H. G. 
Wells; and the origin and function of re- 
ligion by A. E. Crawley—but eugenics has 
the centre of the stage very much to itself. 

If it were not for the wholly admirable 
paper entitled “The Sociological Appeal to 
Biology,” by Prof. J. Arthur Thomson of 
the University of Aberdeen, the four vol- 
umes under review might be dismissed with 
a tolerably comprehensive verdict of dis- 
praise. But they are all vicariously re- 








d d by Prof Th *s contribu- 
tion. Fortunately he combines with a 
knowledge of biology an insight into the 
social heritage of civilized society. A stu- 
dent of society can no longer afford to 
be ignorant of certain great biological gen- 
eralizations. But armed with these alone, 
and let loose upon social phenomena, he 
may become as misleading theoretically, 
and as dangerous practically as the veriest 
quack. Against this unscientific one-sided- 
ness Thomson raises a timely protest. There 
is no warrant, he asserts, for “pretending 
that sociology is merely a higher’ depart- 
ment of biology, and a human societary 
group no more than a crowd of mammals” 
(p. 159). The law of selection must be “re- 
verified and tested” for society. “Its bio- 
logical form is one thing, its sociological 
form may be another” (p. 161). To assume 
a crude identity is to court “‘sociomorphic 
illusions.” The Weismannian doctrine of 
the non-inheritance of exogenous, somato- 
genic modifications loses much of its al- 
leged sociological importance “in view of 
the fact that man has an external heritage 
of custem and tradition, institution and 
legislation, literature and art, which is 
slightly or not at ail represented in the 
animal world, which yet may be so effec- 
tive that its results come almost to the 
same thing as if acquired characters were 
transmitted” (p. 165). The biologico-sociol- 
ogists have thus been deservedly called to 
order by one whose biological equipment 
they cannot disparage. Not the least of 
Thomson’s services is his dispelling of the 
gloom engendered by the crass transfer of 
biological theorems into the social domain. 
The haughty disdain with which various 
forms of social prophylactic and environ- 
menta! reform have been pronounced mis- 
guided and abortive efforts of a mistaken 
altruism will now be abated. The elim- 
ination of weaklings which has been 
preached as the primary social duty will 
have to yield to counsels at once more 
benevolent and more truly scientific. The 
preacher of eugenics will have to assume a 
more modest mien now that it is borne 
home on him that he has an infinitely sub- 
tler effect to compass than can be learned 
efi-hand from the stud-book of the cattle- 
man. And not least grateful for deliver- 
ance will be those modest well wishers of 
their kind who, albeit unversed in technical 
science, will be strengthened in their belief 
—avowed only fearfully of late—that com- 
mon-sense methods of social betterment 
have no longer to dread the condemnation 
of an unmasked sciolism, nor any longer to 
invoke the imprimatur of an exposed 
pseudo-science. 





D. Van Nostrand Company announces a 
number of books as “in press,” viz.: “‘Dif- 
ferential Equations,” by W. J. Berry; 
“Electric Motors: Their Action, Control. 
and Application,” by F. B. Crocker; “Hand- 
book for the Care and Operation of Naval 
Machinery,” by Lieut. H. S. Dinger; “Lin- 
seed Oil,” by W. D. Ennis; “The Design and 
Construction of Internal Combustion En- 
gines,”’ by Hugo Gueldner; “Integration by 
Trigonometric and Imaginary Substitution,” 
by C. O. Gunther; “Electricity in Mining,” 
by R. W. Hutchinson, jr.; “A Laboratory 
Guide to Commercial Analysis,” by R. L. 
Fernbach; “General Methods Used in Tech- 
nical Analysis, Part 1,” by C. A. Keane; 





“Design of Electrical Machinery,” by A. 
Press; “‘Machine Drafting and Empirical 
Design,” by Walter Rautenstrauch; “A New 
System of Architectural Composition,” by 
J. B. Robinson. 


As a piece of fine bookmaking, “The Nat- 
ural History Results of the National Ant- 
arctic Expedition,” published by the Brit- 
ish Museum, compares favorably with the 
volumes of the “Challenger Expedition.” 
Volume II., which treats of the vertebrates, 
mollusks, and crustaceans, is complete in. 
itself and is issued at the price of £3. The 
material has been worked up in a most en- 
tertaining way, abounding in incident. The 
various whales and seals are described by 
Dr. E. A. Wilson. The most fascinating 
part of the work is that devoted to the 
emperor and king penguins. The habits 
and life histories of these rare creatures 
are fully described, with scores of photo- 
graphs. The emperor penguin, standing 
over half as tall as a man, selects the 
darkest, most dismal months of the Ant- 
arctic year in which to breed. Not only 
does it never climb out on land, but it never 
even touches land-ice, spending the whole 
of its time on sea-ice. If its egg or chick 
should rest even for a short time on the 
ice nothing could prevent freezing, so the 
parent holds its one egg or solitary chick 
upon its broad webbed feet. A fold of loose 
skin hangs down and partly protects the 
offspring from the icy air. Week after 
week the parent sits thus, when weary or 
hungry shifting its charge to the nearest 
penguin, but soon returning to take up its 
cuties. In spite of all, many young birds 
freeze to death, and their stiffened little 
figures, erect as in life, are pitiful sights. 
This report should be in every public li- 
brary as unfolding the mysteries of a zone 
unknown to almost all of us. 


The final edition of the first part of J. 
M. Hulth’s “Bibliographia Linnzana,” an 
advance edition of which was issued at the 
time of the celebrations in Upsala last year, 
has now been published, containing such 
revision of details as could be made with- 
out disarranging the bulk of the printed 
matter. More extensive alterations and 
additions have been reserved for a supple- 
ment. One must regret that the author 
has not numbered the various titles and 
references in the list, for a consecutive 
numbering of all the items would have 
greatly facilitated the use of the book. 


The first astronomical observatory in 
Sweden was the one erected in Upsala in 
the year 1649, as Karl Bohlin tells in an 
addriss delivered by him at the annual 
meeting of the Academy of Sciences in 
Stockholm, on the first of April, 1907. An- 
other address, -elivered by Einar Lénnberg 
on the same occasion, and, like Professor 
Bohlin’s, printed in the Academy’s Year 
Book for 1907, is entitled “Ett blad ur Ele- 
fanternas Utvecklingshistoria,” and offers 
within a short compass an interesting sur- 
vey of what is known of the evolution of 
the type of the elephant from the earliest 
geologic periods. 


Dr. James Bell Pettigrew, Chandos pro- 
fessor of medicine and anatomy in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrew’s, has just died in his 
seventy-fifth year. Among his medica] pub- 
lications are “Arrangement of Muscular 
Fibres in Heart,”’ and “Bladder” (1864 and 
1866), and “Structure and Function of 
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Valves of Vascular System” (1864). He 
was also a devoted student of aeronautics, 
writing on the subject, and experimenting 
persistently in flying machines. 


Drama. 





Scheme and Estimates for a National 
Theatre. By William Archer and Gran- 
ville Barker. New York: Duffield & Co 
$2.50 


Although this work relates exclusively to 
the plans and of a Theatre 
for Great Britain, it contains that 
ix of interest for those who are contem- 
plating the possible establishment of a sim- 
fiar institution in this country. It 
least direct attention to the amount of ‘1e- 
tail to be and the labor to be 
performed l 


National! 


cost 


much 


will at 


considered 
before the enterprise could be 
put into practical working shape. Both Mr. 
Archer and Mr. Barker are well qualificd 
for the task which they have undertaken, 
by his long study of dramatic lit- 
erature and the art of acting in England 
and on the Continent, and the other by his 
experience as a dramatist, as an actor, and 
The bulky volume 
does infinite 
their industry 
their fore- 


the one 


a producing manager 
which they have compiled 
credit to their enthusiasm 
their technical knowledge 
eight; it discusses, with a convincing array 
of facts and figures, in the 
Process of construction from the appoin‘- 
ment of the first the 
of the curtain on the opening night; 


and el 


and 


every step 
raising 
pr: 


yr 


committee to 
scribes, indeed, a astic 
ganization, which fail to 
operate successfully, if once started on the 
But it is 
reflection that this 
a foundation of hope 
expectation As 
a matter of fact all that Messrs. Archer 
and Barker have done is to out 
what may be accomplished if somebody will 
present a suitable site in central London 
if somebody will build and give 
theatre—both site and building to be free 
from rent and taxation—and if other volun- 
teers will contribute an endowment fund 
of $750,000 It is true that provision ‘s 
made for the creation of a sinking fund 
for the repayment of donors in the event 
of the scheme’s proving remunerative, bat 
this plan is not likely to prove a great in- 
ducement to investors. It is not pretended 
that money grants may be looked for from 
either Parliament or the municipal au 
thorities The fate of the whole scheme 
apparently depends upon the number cf 
rich men in the of a na- 
tional theatrical art. 

But in the scheme itself 
mirable features worthy of note. 
care is taken to the 
the proposed theatre to its legitimate 
other The 
vested of fifteen 
whom nominated by 
the Universities of Oxford, Cambridge. 
London, one by the Royal Academy, two by 
by the 
original donors. In case of death, or resig 
nation, be filled by 
of the surviving members The 
are to appoint a director, and a staff 
cluding a literary manager, a business man- 


compact 
could scarcely 
impossible 
elaborate 


conditions 
the 


assumed 
to avoid 
edifice 

rather than 


rests upon 


of rational 


point 


else the 


zealous cause 
there are ad- 
Great 
of 
pur- 
property is 


ensure devotion 


poses and to no 
of 
of 


and 


in a board trustees, 


one is to be each 


the London County Council, and nine 


vacancies would vole 
trusiees 


in- 








| who could be 


ager, a solicitor, and a play reader. With 
the direct management of the theatre, the 
selection or production of plays, and af- 
fairs of the interior generally, neither the 
nor the donors, are to have any- 
thing whatever to, do. Executive control, 
subject to general regulations, will be en- 
tirely in the hands of the director and his 
staff, with the director supreme. The lat- 
ter, of is removable by the trus- 
tees as a body, if they find him incapable 
The regulations ordain that at least thir- 
ty different p'ays shall be acted every 
year, and that at least three different plays 


trustees 


course, 


shall be presented every week. Of the per- 
formances each season one-fourth at least 
must be of the English classica] drama, 
and one-third of the English and foreign 


classical drama taken together. Plays that 
have for hundred years are 
to be Not more 
than one-fifth of the performances may be 
of plays of foreign origin. American plays 
are to be counted as English. All these 
rules are sound, intelligent, and liberal. 
Sample programmes are given for an imag- 
season in which the authors repre- 
sented are Shakespeare, Pinero, Henley, 
and Stevenson, W. S. Gilbert, Congreve, 
Haddon Chambers, Moliére, Wilde, Grundy, 
Sudermann, Sheridan, W. B. Yeats, H. A. 
Jones, Dumas, fils, T. W. Robertson, Brieux, 
Ben Jonson, R. C. Carton, Meterlinck, Bul- 
wer Lytton, Tennyson, Wills, and Frederick 
Fenn. This against which very 
little exception could reasonably be taken 
the representative nature of 
The absence of such names as 
Bjérnson, Hauptmann, D’An- 
a pru- 


survived one 


accounted as classical. 


inary 


is a list 
considering 
the theatre. 
bsen, Gorky, 
nunzio, and Bernard Shaw denotes 
dent 


conservatism. 
would be useless to discuss the finan- 
cial details, into which Messrs. Archer and 
iarker minuteness, as they 
apply to England only, but the question of 
an endowed national theatre, 
which must eschew long runs and every- 
thing that is merely sensational or popular, 
that is as vital here as anywhere 
Messrs. Archer and Barker profess to 
have no anxieties on this score, but their 
confidence in immediate results will not be 
shared by those most familiar with exist- 
ing theatrical conditions. They say that 
upon careful inquiry they are convinced 
hat they can assemble a company of some 
sixty players. capable of a worthy inter- 
pretation of the programme which they 
have outlined, without dependence upon 
high-priced stars. What they propose is 
to pay good, but not high, salaries, with 
an addition of a small special fee for each 
ectual performance and a system of pen- 
after superannuation, regulated by 
length of service. They also promise fur- 
loughs to actors not in active employment. 
No doubt the certainty of a regular income 
would be a great attraction to players only 
in occasional demand at fancy prices, but 
this consideration has not been sufficient to 
etop desertions from the ThéAatre Francais 
and other European state theatres, and it 
S certain that syndicate managers 
would offer powerful bribes to any player 
converted into a star. F. R 
had the best all-round stock 
ompany in England for many years—and 
has maintained it without subventions, by 
of artistic purpose and 
his most promising 


go with great 


actors for 


is one 


eise. 


£.0058 


the 


Jenson has 


the sheer power 


achievement—but 





youngsters have been seduced from him 
continuously by London managers in need 
of a new leading man. One of the objects 
of a national theatre, of course, is to sup- 
ply just such needs, but a constant leakage 
ef this would be most perilous to a 
new organization unfortified by prestige. 
And it must be remembered that a national 
theatre company, to justify its existence, 
be maintained at a high point of 
ral efficiency. 
tside the companies of Mr. Benson and 
himself a Bensonian—and a 
veterans—actors trained in the higher 
and romantic drama are extremely 
rare. And this fact will constitute one of 
the formidable difficulties which the 
promoters of the national theatre will have 
Their plans include the 
establishment of a dramatic college as a 
to the company, and the question 
whether it would not be wiser to 
this first and begin rehearsals with 
breaking of the ground for the new 
structure. Unless the early performances 
palpable improvement, artistically, 
upon any of the occasional! revivals of re- 
cent years, the enterprise would suffer a 
shock from which it would recover with dif- 
ficulty. The problem of the players is real- 
ly the most difficult of all. Sites, theatres, 
and endowments may be readily provided, 
but no amount of money or good will can 
create a really representative company at 
4 moment’s notice. 


sort 
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gene 
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Scribners have brought out a new edition 
of Professor Lounsbury’s “Shakespeare as 
a Dramatic Artist,” which, besides being 
cheaper than the origina! issue, is now made 
uniform in appearance with the other two 
volumes of the author’s “Shakespearean 
Wars.” 


The production of “Electra’”—an English 
version by Arthur Symons of Hugo von 
Hofmannstahl’s German version of the 
Sophoclean drama—by Mrs. Patrick Camp- 
bell in the Garden Theatre is worth a note 
of record as a praiseworthy, honest, but 
rot very successful effort. As a represen- 
tation of ancient Greek tragedy, it was un- 
satisfactory to the classical student, not 
so much because of the unavoidable inac- 
curacy of the stage appointments or the 
radical modifications in the structure and 
dialogue of the piece itself, as because of 
the failure of the performers to suggest its 
antique spirit or interpret adequately its 
sombre and terrible emotions. None of 
them could supply the heroic carriage, thea 
sonorous, measured, and pregnant utter- 
ance, or the large, free, significant ges- 
ture necessary to the dignity and grave 
portent of the scene. Mrs. Campbell her- 
se'f, with her striking presence, was a pic- 
turesque figure as Electra, and had some 
fine moments of despair and passion, but 
she was far more impressive in repose than 
ix action and never rose to any great height 
cf tragic exaltation. The best performance, 
in respect of form and comprehension, was 
the Clytemnestra of Mrs. Beerbohm Tree. 


There was not much of the actual Bal- 
zac, but more than a faint reflection of his 
spirit, in “The Honor of the Family,” which 
was produced in the Hudson Theatre on 
Monday evening. It is an English version, 


not too skilfully made, by Paul Potter, from 
“La Rabouilleuse,” which is in turn an 
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adaptation by Emil Fabre from ‘“‘Un Ménage 
de Garcon.”” The piece does not belong tu 
the highest type of romantic melodrama, 
but is well made theatrically and is un- 
commonly strong in characterization and 
succession of lively incident. In the hands 
of a first rate company, accustomed to ro- 
mance, it would prove exceedingly effective. 
In this case the only really romantic act- 
ing is supplied by Otis Skinner, who fur- 
nishes a remarkably picturesque, humorous, 
and vital impersonation of the masterful 
Bonapartist Colonel, Philippe Bridau. He 
is one of the very few actors capable of 
conceiving an eccentric personality of this 
sort and giving it plausible embodiment. 
His impersonation is particularly welcome 
at a time when the stage is occupied, for 
the most part, by a dull and deadly real- 
ism. 


The new Irish drama is not altogether 
unknown in this city, but the Irish Na- 
tional Theatre Company was represented 
here for the first time on Tuesday eve- 
ning, in the Savoy Theatre, when three 
of its prominent members, Bridget O’Demp- 
say, W. G@. Fay, and F. J. Fay, appeared 
in W. B. Yeats’s “A Pot of Broth.” On 
the programme this was described as a 
one-act comedy, but actually it is only a 
sketch in a folklore notebook, undramatic 
in form and quality. It simply shows how 
a blarneying beggar procures a dinner at 
the expense of two credulous peasants, by 
bragging of the alleged virtues of a won- 
der-stone by which hot water is turned 
into good soup. The humor of it is rather 
thin, but conveys an impression of abso- 
lute veracity. There is not the least sug- 
gestion of the theatre about it. The act- 
ors, indeed, seemed purposely to avoid any 
expedient that might savor of the foot- 
lights, playing more like amateurs than 
professionals. To the ordinary theatre- 
goer, accustomed to the stage Irishman, 
this representation will seem to have lit- 
tle point or flavor, but the more discern- 
ing observer, noting the perfect realism 
of the cabin and its fittings, and of the 
costumes, manner, and speech of the act- 
ors. and the natural but not altogether 
trivial dialogue, will realize that this is 
a distinctly national product, characteris- 
tic of race and country, and therefore pos- 
sessing a special artistic value. 


The first play which Mme. Vera Kom- 
isarzhevsky will present in New York in 
her engagement of five weeks, beginning 
on March 2, is Ibsen’s “‘A Doll’s House.” 
It is her intention to give ten plays, the 
majority of which have never been seen 
before in this country and she will give 
two of them each week. In the first week, 
besides “‘A Doll’s House,’’ she will pro- 
duce “The Fires of St. John,’ by Suder- 
mann. 


Ben Greet has recently added to the 
repertory of his company dramatizations of 
several of the tales in Hawthorne’s ‘““Won- 
der Book.” These include “The Mysterious 
Box,” “The Golden Touch,” and “The 
Miraculous Pitcher,” all of which have 
been received with great favor, especially 
by the children for whose benefit they are 
chiefly intended. Mr. Greet’s list of come- 
dies, this season, includes “She Stoops to 
Conquer,” “The School for Scandal,”’ “The 
Jealous Wife,” and “The Critic.” In the 


spring he expects to give “Comus,” with 





Lawes’s music, to celebrate the three-hun- 
dredth anniversary of the birth of Milton. 





Music. 





Chats with Music Lovers. By Annie W. 
Patterson. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co. $1.25 net. 

Half-Hour Lessons in Music. By Mrs. 


Herman Kotzschmar. Boston: Oliver Dit- 
son Co. 

Counterpoint Simplified. By Francis L. 
York. Boston: Oliver Ditson Co. 


Analytical programmes are frequently 
written which are intelligible only to those 
concert goers who do not need them; and 
readers of books on musical topics are oft- 
en disconcerted by technicalities, many of 
which are needless. The author of “Chats 
with Music Lovers” has evidently made a 
conscious effort to avoid that sort of thing; 
being a ‘“‘Mus. Doc., B.A., Royal University 
of Ireland,”’ she could no doubt have writ- 
ten as learnedly as any of them, but she 
has preferred to make her pages intelligt- 
ble to all; indeed, she has gone to the oth- 
er extreme. The object of her book is to 
give advice to those who want to know how 
to enjoy music, how, to practise, how to 
sing, how to compose, how to read text- 
books and prepare for examinations, how 
to get engagements and appear in public, 
how to conduct, to play the organ, to 
teach, to organize musical entertainments, 
to publish music. To each of these topics 
a chapter is devoted, replete with sound, 
practical advice to beginners. Nor will ad- 
vanced students fail to find here and there 
a point of value. On the subject of nerv- 
ousness, for instance, which afflicts many 
mature and famous artists, the author 
cites the advice of a revered master: “Look 
upon the listeners as so many cabbage 
heads,” and adds: 

The best safeguard against nervousness 
is to throw one’s self so thoroughly into 
the interpretation of the work undertaken 
that surroundings become as if they were 
not. 

Concerning programmes the author has 
sensible things to say. She maintains that 
they are generally far toolong, and believes 
that if they were reduced so as to provide 
no more than an hour of music the masses 
would be tempted to attend what now the 
avoid, and good music would become as pop- 
ular as good fiction. Débutantes,’in partic- 
ular, should understand that “the effect 
they produce is often in proportion to the 
length of the solo selection given; #. e., the 
less we hear from them the more we would 
like to hear.” The most difficult step 
in the career of an artist is 
the securing of the first engagement for 
a public appearance. The author’s ad- 
vice is that the pupils should prepare as 
many oratorio and operatic parts as poss!i- 
ble under the guidance of & competent 
teacher. It often happens that an emineny 
singer becomes indisposed on the eve of an 
important performance. This is the débu- 
tante’s chance. Mary Garden began her 
operatic career that way, becoming famous 
overnight. 

Mrs. Kotzschmar's book is written in a 
style still more simplified. It consists of 
a series of twelve lessons for those who are 
ealled upon to teach children. The author’s 
aim has been “to see from the children’s 





point of view, and to explain‘and illustrate 


things musical in a way that would ap- 
peal to their imagination as well as rea- 
son.”’ She has found children naturally en- 
thusiastic and optimistic, and has aimed to 
preserve and intensify these traits by the 
manner of presenting information, resort- 
ing to pictures, jokes, and other things the 
little ones like. Experience has convinced 
her that for all foundational study, class 
work is superior to private, because it gives 
the children the advantages of companion- 
ship, comparison, and competition. Details 
about the lives of great composers are deft- 
ly interwoven into the lessons. An occa- 
sional statement may be questioned. It is 
not true that Bach “was always poor.” He 
had for a time an income equal to $3,000 
to-day. To be sure, his family numbered 
twenty children. 

Simplification is also the keynote of the 
third book on our list. Mr. York does not 
assert that he has discovered any new 
principles in counterpoint. He has merely 
attempted to put the old well-known prin- 
ciples of strict counterpoint in as conven- 
ient and concise a form as possible, and it 
must be admitted that he has succeeded 
very well. His definition of counterpoint as 
“the art of so writing two or more melo- 
dies that they may be satisfactorily per- 
formed at the same time,” is a good sample 
of the lucidity which prevails throughout 
the book—a trait sadly missing in some of 
the larger treatises on the art of weaving 
together voices. Of the sixteen chapters in 
this volume fourteeu are devoted to “strict” 
counterpoint, the last two being concerned 
with “free,” or “composers,” counterpoint, 
in which unprepared dissonances are per- 
missible and the movement of the voices is 
determined largely by chords. 





A short biography of C. A. Debussy, the 
composer of “Pelléas et Mélisande,”” by Mrs. 
Franz Liebich, is announced for immediate 
publication by John Lane Co. Besides a 
full discussion of this opera, the book will 
contain a chronological list of Debussy’s 
works, including several in preparation. 
In connection with this may be mentioned 
a special souvenir edition of Maeterlinck’s 
“Pelleas and Melisande,” with illustrations 
from the opera and a critical Introduction 
by Montrose J. Moses, to be published by 
Thomas Y. Crowell & Co. 

England has frequently given great sing- 
ers to the world, but seldom first-class 
instrumentalists. It is therefore worth 
noting that there are in our concert field 
this year three such, a violoncellist and 
two pianists. The violoncellist is May 
Mukle; at the last concert of the Russian 
Symphony Orchestra she played a concerto 
which made a famous musician exclaim 
“Gerardy is an artistic infant compared 
to her!” Her tone is extraordinarily big, 
beautiful, and varied; her aplomb is amaz- 
ing, and all her instincts are genuinely 
musical. Of the pianists, one, Harold 
Bauer, has been a frequent visitor in this 
country. He was doubly welcome this time 
because he was the first foreigner of note 
to play MacDowell’s “Eroica Sonata” in 
public here. Thé other pianist, Katharine 
Goodson, was heard last year in chamber 
music, but as a soloist she has only just 
now revealed her powers. Her art is much 
like that of May Mukle—ardent, impulsive, 
emotional, yet always sane and avoiding 
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extravagance. These three artists indi- 
cate that English musicians are at last 
succeéding in breaking through the British 
stoicism which has so long tabooed and 
hindered emotionalism, the very essence 
of the tonal art. 

The annual Wagner concert of the New 
York Symphony Society, under the direc- 
tion of Walter Damrosch, will be given 
Saturday evening at Carnegie Hall, with 
the usual repetition on Sunday after- 
noon. The feature of the programme will 
be the appearance of Mme. Nordica as so- 
loist. Among other numbers she will sing 
Isolde’s “‘Lament over Tristan’s Body” and 
the “Liebestod.” This will be Mme. Nor- 
dica’s first concert appearance this season. 
The orchestra will play three early over- 
tures of Wagner. They are an overture 
to “Christopher Columbus,” to be played 
for the first time in America; overture to 
“Rienzi,”” and overture to “Tannhduser.”’ 


Wagner has more than twice as many 
performances in Germany as any other 
composer. The figures, compiled by Breit- 
kopf & Hirtel, give him, for the sea- 
son 1906-7, 1,710; Lortzing comes next 
with 725, followed by ‘Verdi with 721. 
Bizet had 530, Mozart 514, R. Strauss 291, 
Mascagni 281, Leoncavallo 252, Beethoven 
187, Humperdinck 158, Meyerbeer 144. But 
no grand opera was able to compete with 
“The Merry Widow,” which was sung 2,932 
times. 


Art. 


Le Origint Della Architettura Lombarda. 
By G. T. Rivoira. Vol. II. Rome: 
Loescher & Company. 

In 1901 Signor Rivoira published the first 
volume of a treatise to which, for years 
to come, all scholars must refer when con- 
sidering any important monument of Lom- 
bard architecture. In the uncertainty 
which still prevails in many quarters as 
to the origin of what is popularly known 
as Romanesque architecture, whether its 
inspiration came from France or from Ger- 
many, or from Italy, from Constantinople, 
from Syria, or from Persia, Signor Ri- 
voira raises a clear bugle call in defence 
of the Italian origin of all its essential 
features. So sure is he that this type of 
architecture was not merely founded upon 
Roman tradition but developed first within 
the boundaries of Italy (at Ravenna and in 
Lombardy), that he discards the word Ro- 
manesque as being for his purpose too 
vague and comprehensive. His first vol- 
ume was concerned with the origins of 
Lombard architecture: first, at Ravenna, 
where all the characteristic elements ap- 
pear at an earlier date than in Constanti- 
nople; and secondly, in Lombardy, where 
Roman and Ravennese traditions long sur- 
vived. 

This second volume traces the spread of 
Lombard architecture to France, England, 
and Germany. It is here that Rivoira’s 
strength makes itself felt. To do full jus- 
tice to his work would require far more 
time and special consideration than is pos- 
sible for us to give; but we may, neverthe- 
less, even in a brief review, point out some 
ef the chief merits and defects. Rivoira 





attacks his subject with a double axe, one 
edge of which is historical and the other 





archwological. He has grasped more fully 
than most historians of architecture the 
human element which enters into ecclesias- 
tical foundations. Thus, Guglielmo di 
Volpiano looms up as an important figure 
because of his foundations at Dijon, 
Fécamp, Jumiéges, Rouen, Bernay, and Mont 
Saint-Michel; and Lanfranco di Pavia, be- 
cause of his foundations at Avranches, 
Bec, and especially at Caen. Rivoira’s 
quest for founders and restorers of 
churches has led him beyond the field of 
strictly architectural literature to the 
sources of medieval history, which he has 
evidently studied to good purpose. His 
dates, of which there are many, are drawn 
chiefly from documentary sources. More- 
over, he proves himself a careful observer 
of architectural forms and a keen student 
of their affiliations. He describes in detail 
every monument of which he treats. This 
succession of descriptions may not be inter- 
esting for continuous perusal, but is most 
important for reference. These descriptions 
are illustrated by some 650 photographic 
reproductions. Ground plans, however, are 
notably absent. Rivoira has, too, an un- 
commonly keen eye for sculptural details. 
From an esthetic point of view, pre-Lom- 
bard capitals and decorative sculptures ex- 
hibit, in most instantes, such helpless in- 
competence as to tempt a historian of art 
to pass them over in silence. Not so with 
Rivoira. He distinguishes between the de- 
grees of incompetence displayed with the 
same attentive car2 that a parent might 
give to the first efforts in modelling made 
by an only child. 

To most readers the discussion of the 
ribbed cross vault will appeal as a novel 
but most reasonable solution of that vexed 
problem. If Rivoira’s dates are trust- 
worthy, it is not to the Ile-de-France in 
the clumsy ribs of the ambulatory at 
Morienval (1120-1140), nor to England in 
the heavy ribbed vaults at Durham (1093- 
1133), that we must look for the earliest 
ribbed vaults. Italy, as we might expect, 
furnishes earlier examples, not, it may be, 
at S. Ambrogio di Milano (1088-1128), or at 
S. Michele di Pavia (circa 1117); but cer- 
tainly in the church at Rivolta d’Adda 
(1086-1095), and in still earlier examples in 
the Cathedral at Aversa (1049-1056), and at 
S. Flaviano di Montefiascone (circa 1032). 
These churches show that under Lombard 
influence the ribbed cross vault was, during 
the course of the eleventh century, repre- 
sented in widely separated towns in Italy. 

Another striking feature of the book is 
the boldness with which the author men- 
tions the first appearances of specific ar- 
chitectural features in France, England, 
and Germany. Of such claims we have 
noted twenty for France, and no less than 
thirty-two for England. Thus, for exam- 
ple, the first appearance in Great Britain 
of the front porch, of buttresses, of square 
transopts, and of the rood screen occur at 
St. Pancras, Canterbury, where they were 
introduced by the Roman monk, Augustine. 
Rivoira also believes that the first appear- 
ance in England of the rectangular pres- 
bytery was at Lyminge (965); of a Latin 
basilica with a central tower, at St. Peter’s, 
Westminster (1080); of double transepts, 
at the Cathedral of Canterbury (1093-1130); 
of blind arcades as decoration at the base 
of walls, at Winchester Cathedral (1079- 
1093); and of cylindrical piers in the nave, 





@t Malvern (1085). It is not to be expect- 
ed that all of these claims will bear the 
test of time, but they should at least stim- 
ulate investigation; and the young student 
would do well to schedule them for pur- 
poses of study. 

It must be said, however, that the method 
which the author pursues of describing a 
succession of monuments, even though they 
be grouped into schools, makes it rather 
difficult to find what the title leads us 
to expect, namely, discussions of the ori- 
gin of specific architectural forms. Hav- 
ing apportioned himself no chapter for such 
topical consideration, Signor Rivoira Is al- 
ways tempted to present some historic vista 
when describing a particular monument. 
Even the indexes present only a list of 
monuments, arranged chronologically and 
alphabetically. If we wish, for example, 
for some account of thrust and counter- 
thrust in vaulted buildings, we must search 
for it until we reach the discussion of 
Charlemagne’s Chapel at Aachen. If we 
are interested in the origin of bell tow- 
ers in the western facades, we hit upon it 
in the description of Gernrode. Even the 
important discussion of the ribbed cross 
vault follows the description of the Abbey 
at Cluny. The book is already unwieldy as 
to size, but a topical index directing the 
reader to these scattered discussions is a 
practical necessity. 

In reading through these splendid vol- 
umes we of the north of Europe and Amer- 
ica are led to feel how all roads lead to 


Rome, especially in medieval architec-_ 


ture. Rivoira is at heart a patriot, and his 
beok carries to its extreme the theory of 
the Italian origin of European architec- 
ture of the early Middle Ages. Doubtless 
Italy furnished the dominating influence. 
But we need not forget that the Orient 
throughout this period solved many archi- 
tectural problems in the same way, and 
that one who is not at the same time an 
Orientalist and a European archzologist 
can hardly determine questions of prior- 
ity. The beginnings of Roman architec- 
ture are certainly to be sought in the older 
Civilizations of the East, but the develop- 
ment for the specific requirements of medi- 
seval life in Europe may well have gone on 
without much help from the East. 





For the “Collection of English Furni- 
ture of the XVII. and XVIII. Centuries,” 
now exhibited at the Tiffany Studios, a cata- 
logue has been prepared by Luke Vincent 
Lockwood, which, with its plates and text, 
will have value for collectors apart from 
the present occasion. The specimens of 
furniture were originally brought together 
by Thomas B. Clarke. 


One of the finest specimens of book making 
recently produced in Germany is a work, 
prepared under the supervision of the Grand 
Duke Carl Alexander of Saxony, entitled 
“Die Wartburg: Ein Denkmal deutscher Ge- 
schichte und Kunst.” The account of the 
famous Wartburg, a national shrine of Ger- 
many, is here given in fourteen monographs, 
historical, descriptive, artistic, etc., with 
706 pictures in the text and 54 full-page 
illustrations, in copper engraving, wood- 
cut, heliograph, and color (Berlin: His- 
torischer Verlag Baumgaertel). The con- 
tents, both letterpress and illustrations, 
are the work of specialists and skilled 
artists. Price 260 marka. 
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The French Archzological Institute in 
Athens announces an important discovery 
made in Delos: a vast hypostyle hall cov- 
ering an area of 1,840 square metres. On 
the front was a Doric portico facing the 
harbor; within, surrounding the hall, was a 
row of Doric columns, which was followed 
by another row of higher columns; in the 
ball itself were nine more rows of five 
columns each; the whole central part of 
the building was raised. The plan of the 
building, which is to be dated about ili 
P.c., suggests a Roman basilica, of which 
indeed it appears to be a direct predeces- 
sor. At all events this style of architec- 
ture is foreign to classical Greece and was 
probably derived from the East. 


The museums of Berlin have recently 
purchased a remarkable collection formed 
in South Russia of minor antiquities of all 
periods. In the Antiquarium have been 
placed the Greek and Greco-Roman pro- 
duct, as well as the half barbaric specti- 
mens from the Black Sea, which have hith- 
erto been only meagrely represented. They 
consist of jewelry, chiefly gold; glass; well- 
preserved wooden ornaments of coffins; low 
reliefs in colored stucco, among which are 
three groups of Niobids; terra-cotta vases 
and figurines; bronzes. Among the Gothic 
finds which have been placed in the Mu- 
seum fiir Vélkerkunde, the most impor- 
tant piece is a bronze crown covered with 
gold, on which are mounted red stones. The 
other objects are a gold mounting for the 
sheath of a sword, a series of massive gold 
bracelets and other ornaments, fibule, and 
tuckles. The rest of the collection has 
gcne to the Islam collection of the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum. It contains Syrian glass 
from the Caucasus and gold jewelry from a 
tomb in Tiflis. 


The Giornale d'Italia states that the ca- 
thedral of Spoleto threatens to become a 
ruin owing to a gradual sinking of the 
slope on which it is built. A special com- 
mission has examined the building, and 
has drawn up a report to the Ministry of 
Public Instruction, suggesting measures 
necessary for its preservation. 

The fourteenth annual exhibition of the 
T Square Club and the Philadelphia chap- 
ter of the American Institute of Architects 
will be held at the Pennsylvania Academy 
of the Fine Arts, April 13 to May 3. The 
Walter Cope Memorial Prize will be awari- 
ed for designs for a monument at the en- 
trance of the harbor of Philadelphia. The 
jury of selection and award for the exhi- 
bition consists of Thomas M. Kellogg, C. L. 
Borie, jr., John Molitor, Frank Miles Day, 
William A. Delano, E. W. Donn, jJr., 
Charles Grafly, Albert Kelsey, George Spen- 
cer Morris, Philip Sawyer, and Clarence C. 
Zantzinger; the hanging committee, of Paul 
Pr. Cret, Edward A. Crane, M. Edmuniis 
Dunlap, James P. Jamieson, Gustav Ket- 
terer, William W. Sharpley, and Stanley 
Yocum. 

The interest in art in Canada is indicated 
by the formation of a Canadian Art Club, 
which is holding its first annual exhibition 
at Toronto. The members are: W. Edwin 
Atkinson, Archibald Browne, Edmund Mor- 
ris, and Curtis Williamson, Toronto; 
Franklin Brownell, Ottawa; James Wilson 
Morrice, Paris; Horatio Walker, New 
York; and Homer Watson, Dover. Mr. 


Watson is president; Mr. Wilson secretary, 





and D. R. Wilkie, honorary president. The 
exhibitors, in addition to the members, are 
William Brymner, Maurice Cullen, and Rob- 
ert Harris of Montreal. 


An exhibition of handicraft jewelry will 
be open at the rooms of the Naiional So- 
ciety of Craftsmen, No. 119 East Nineteenth 
Street, till February 22. Among the ex- 
hibitions at the dealers’ galleries are In- 
dian paintings by E. Irving Crouse an 
portraits by André Brouillet, M. Knoedler 
& Co.’s, February 21; modern Dutch paint- 
ings, Arthur Tooth & Sons, February 22; 
pictures by Paul Cornoyer, Powell's, Feb- 
ruary 22; paintings by Gifford and Rey- 
nolds Beal, Bauer-Folsom’s, February 29; 


and portraits by old masters, Ehrich's 
March 5. 
At an auction at Christie’s in London, 


February .1, the following prices were paid 
for paintings: E. Long, Pharaoh’s Daugh- 
ter Finding Moses, £441; A. Cuyp, Hilly 
Landscape, with horsemen on rustic bridge 
and peasants driving cattle, £588; Frozen 
River, with sledges and numerous figures, 
£273. 








Finance. 


The Trust Movement in British Industry: 
A Study of Business Organization. By 
Henry W. Macrosty. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co. $2.50 net. 


Mr. Macrosty here gives us an admirable 
survey of the combination movement in 
Great Britain. He uses the word Trust as 
a general term applicable to all forms of 
combinations. Description, rather than 
criticism, is the purpose of the book, but 
the concluding chapter presents the au- 
thor’s conclusions. 

Combinations of one kind or another 
have been attempted in a large number of 
British trades: in the coal and other ex- 
tractive industries, in the manufacture of 
iron and steel, in various textile industries, 
in grain milling, in the chemical industries, 
in the tobacco and liquor trades, in trans- 
portation, in retail trade, and a number of 
other industries. They have followed three 
main lines of development: ‘Integration, 
or vertical combination, as in the iron and 
steel industry’; ‘‘amalgamation, or hori- 
zontal combination, as in the textile in- 
dustries”; and “terminable associations, as 
in the retail trades.”’ The process of in- 
tegration in the iron and steel industry 


has arisen from the fact that the cost of. 


finished products can be reduced by utiliz- 
ing some energy which otherwise goes to 
waste in the earlier stages of production. 
Horizontal amalgamation is the most com- 
mon form which combinations take, and 
this is found in various industries besides 
the textile. Mr. Macrosty thinks it is due 
to “destructive competition,”’ but finds that 
it is not progressing as rapidly as it pro- 
gressed six or seven years ago.. Terminable 
associations are very common, but, outside 
of the “shipping conferences,”’ seldom re- 
sult in anything ‘like permanent control 
over prices. 

Combinations of competing firms, however 
formed, have little control over prices in 
a free-trade country, and Mr. Macrosty 
finds that “‘there have been very few com- 
plaints of price extortion.” Instead of 





seeking temporary gains by a great in- 
crease of prices, British combinations must 
look to their permanent interests: and thus 
are thrown back upon the policy of 
strengthening their position as producers. 
Unless they can show that they have the 
cheapest and best modes of production, 
they are, says Mr. Macrosty, sure to fall; 
and, he adds: 


It is our good fortune that this problem 
is being worked out in Britain free from 
complications of tariffs or secret railway 
agreements. 


Concerning the relation of the British 
combinations to the welfare of the coun- 
try, Mr. Macrosty speaks with due scientific 
reserve. He sees possible dangers, but can 
see also great possibilities for good. The 
ease is radically different from that of the 
American Trusts, because in Great Britain 
combination has not been fostered by a pro- 
tective tariff or railway discr minations. 
The problem seems to be that of “‘the modi- 
fication of society by a new organization 
of industry, a more efficient method of pro- 
duction, evolving normally without artificial 
stimulus.” Under such conditions, as Mr. 
Macrosty suggests, it may well be that 
“patience, not hostility, is the proper at- 
titude.” 





Under the auspices of the State Banking 
Department the trust companies of New 
York city are now issuing weekly statc- 
ments. There is no law which compels 
weekly statements by any financial insti- 
tution. What has been known for half a 
century as the ‘‘New York Bank Statement” 
is a purely voluntary publication by the 
banks in the New York Clearing House. In 
some large cities, such as Chicago, no week- 
ly reports are made. Until 1905, the trust 
companies of this State were subject only 
to the requirement of semi-annual reports 
on’ January 1 and July 1. In April of that 
year, the law was amended so as to pre- 
scribe that “the superintendent shall, at 
least once in three months, designate some 
day therein in respect to which the report 
shall be made.”’ Under this authority Su- 
perintendent Kilburn called for four re- 
ports each year, at irregular dates; Super- 
intendent Williams has required reports 
every Saturday. Undoubtedly thenew system 
of publicity will help the trust companies 
Persistent secrecy, where the confidence of 
the public has to be retained, has always 
reacted on those who practise it. This is 
one reason why stocks and bonds of rail- 
ways, which make full and frequent reports 
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of earnings, are so much more in favor with 
investors than securities of industrial com- 
panies which do not make adequate reports. 
Publicity of earnings is certainly one im- 
portant reason for the support which Steel 
Corporation securities have had from the 
public. The copper trade and copper se- 
curities of this country have never freed 
themselves from the suspicions justly cre- 
ated when the ill-advised “‘insiders,’’ three 
or fouy years ago, suppressed the monthly 
figures of production. The iron trade is un- 
doubtedly injured in the public view, at 
times of reaction, by the still more recent 
suppression of the customary returns of 
unsold stocks of pig iron on hand. With 
financia] intelligence diffused as it is to- 
day, all such efforts to deprive the investor 
of reasonable light sure provoke 
not impossible that this 
some part in the fright of 
the trust companies last 
that particular cause need 


are to 
suspicion It is 
principle had 
depositors over 
October. If so, 
never recur 
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Plants. Henry Frowde. 
Dunmore, Walter T. Ship Subsidies. 
ton: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Ferris, George Hooper. The Formation of 
the New Testament. Philadelphia: Amer- 


Bos- 


ican Baptist Publication Society. 9% 
cents. 
Fitchett, W. H. The Beliefs of Unbelief. 


Eaton & Mains. $1.25 net. 
Franklin, W. S., and others. 
Physics. Vol. III. Macmillan. 
Freeman, W. G., and S. E. Chandler. The 
World’s Commercial Products. Boston: 
Ginn & Co. 
Gasquet, Francis Aidan. 
London: George Bell & Sons. 
Gibbons, James Cardinal. True Manhood. 
Baltimore: Doxey Book Shop Co. 
Glossemata de Prudentio. Edited by John 
M. Burnam. University of Cincinnati. 
Gospel of Ramakrishna. The Vedanta 
Society. 
Grainger, James 
Syntax of the 


Practical 


The Black Death. 


Studies in the 
Version. 


Moses. 
King James 


Chapel Hill, N. C.: University Press. 

Higgins, Aileen Cleveland. Thekla; A 
Drama. Boston: Badger. 

Huey, Edmund Burke. The Psychology and 
Pedagogy of Reading. Macmillan Co. 
$1.40 net 

Isham, Frederic S.* The Lady of the 
Mount. Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Co 

King, Gen. Charles. To the Front. Har- 
pers. $1.25. 

Leith, W. Compton. Apologia Diffidentis. 
John Lane Co. $2.50 net. 


Little Letters to Boys Grown Tall. Chi- 
cago: Abbey Press. 

Lounsbury, Thomas R. Shakespeare as a 
Dramatic Artist. Scribners. $2 net. 

McCarthy, Justin. A Short History of Our 


Times. Harpers. $1.50 net. 


Marzo, Eduardo. The Art of Voealization. 
Boston: Ditson. 75 cents. 

Maxwell, W. B. Hill Rise. Empire Book 
Co. 

Mendelssohn, Charles Jastrow. Studies in 
the Word-Play in Plautus. University 
of Pennsylvania. 

Mineral Resources of the United States. 
Washington: Government Printing Office. 

Neff, Elizabeth. Altars to Mammon. F. A. 
Stokes & Co. $1.50. 

Noyes, William A. Kurzes Lehrbuch der 
organischen Chemie. Leipzig. 

Randall, D. T. The Purchase of Coal Un- 
der Government and Commercial Speci- 
fications on the Basis of Its Heating 
Value. Washington: Government Print- 
ing-Office. 

Redlich, Josef. The Procedure of the House 
of Commons.. Translated by A. Ernest 
Steinthal. 3 vols. London: Archibald 
Constable Co. 

Redmond, John E. 
Home Rule. Dublin: 
Walker. 

Reed, Sarah A. 
House. Boston: 

Roosevelt, Theodore. 
an American Hunter. 

Rosenkrantz, Baron Palle. 


Some Argument for 
Sealy, Bryers & 


A Romance of Arlington 

Chapple Publishing Co. 
Outdoor Pastimes of 
Scribners. $3 net. 
The Man in the 


Basement. Empire Book Co. 

Sand, George. La Mare au Diable. Lon- 
don: George Bell & Sons. 

Sehultz, Arthur. Graphic Algebra. Mac- 
millan Co. 80 cts. net. . 

Seneca: Hercules Furens, Troades, Me- 


dea. Edited by Hugh M. Kingery. Mac- 
millan Co. 60 cts. net. 

Smith, C. Alphonso. Educational States- 
manship in the South. Chapel Hill, N. C.: 
University Press. 

Smith, C. Alphonso. 
Unreal Condition. 
Press. 

Smith, Gertrude. Delight: The Story of a 
Little Christian Scientist. Philadelphia: 
Henry Altemus Co. 50 cents. 


The Indicative in an 
University of Chicago 


Smith, Wilton Merle. Giving a Man 
Another Chance and other Sermons. 
Revell. $1 net. 


Sprague, Rufus Farrington. The True Na- 
ture of Value. University of Chicago 
Press. 

State Treasurer’s Report of 
1907. Albany. 

Thorndike, Edward L. The Elimination of 
Pupils from School. Washington: 
Government Printing Office. 

Traubel, Horace. With Walt Whitman in 
Camden. Vol. II. Appleton. $3 net. 
Weiss, Susan Archer. The Home Life of 

Poe. Broadway Publishing Co. 

Westrup, Margaret. The Greater Mischief. 

Harpers, $1.50. 


New York, 





—> 
NEW NOVELS WORTH READING 
Barron's The Lost Goddess 


A story of love and adventure con- | 





cerning some modern New Yorkers 
and the perils of their search for a 
beautiful girl at the headwaters of 
the Amazon. $1.50. 


Ellis's Arkinsaw Cousins 


A story of the Ozar s. Will appeal | 
very strongly to those who like a 
humorcus, life-like story of Ameri- 
can village life. $1.50. 


Morgan's Somehow Good 


By the author of ‘‘Alice-for-Short"’ 
and,‘‘Joseph Vance."’ $1.75. 
“A book as sound, as sweet, as wholesome, 


as wise, as any in the range of fiction.’’— 
The Nation. 
“If you love your Thackeray, you may 


chance it safely enough—and have your re- 
ward. If you know ry © and Alice you do 
not need to be told | oe - more.’ 


HENRY HOLT & 


Review. 


29 W 27%" 
NEW JURA 





George Villiers 


FIRST DUKE OF BUCKINGHAM 
and Some Men and Women of the Stuart 
Court 
By PHILIP GIBBS 
No. 29 in The Memoir Series 


20 Illustrations $37.50 net 


This book is the life of George Villiers, the 
first Duke of Buckingham, whose personal 
beauty, courage, natural gallantry, elegance, 
the favorite of two 


and charm made him 
monarchs, dazzled the eyes of his contempo- 
raries, 


and commend him strongly to all lov- 
ers of the romantic, the daring, and the ad- 
venturous in character. It is also a splendid- 
ly colored and dramatic picture of the court 
life of the period. 


G. P, Putnam’s Sons, Sz ussic. 

















WRITERS 


Known and Unknown! 


lays, novels, or storie- 
o If so, te for our 


Have you manuscripts of 
of over ten thousand words 
proposition. 


THE NATIONAL LITERARY AND DRAMATIC 
BUREAU OF NEW YORK 


Astor Theatre Building, New York City 





ELECTRICAL 
TRACTION 


By E. WILSON, Whit. Sch., M.1.E.E., Professor 
of Electrical Engineering at King’s College, Lon- 
don; and F. LYDALL, B.Sc. In two volumes, 
8vo, profusely illustrated. Vol. I. Direct cur- 
rent, pp. vill.-475, $4.00 net. VoL II. Alternat- 
ing current. pp. vili.-328. $4.00 net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN, & CO., New York 








“ The best GING LE _ VOLUME edition that has 
ads been — 


SHAKESPEARE 


Edited py WILLIE", | abtans NEILSON. 
twe circular. 
HOUGHTON, mi MIPPLIN & Ci & CO., 4 Park St., Bestes 


ed.” —BranDER MaTruews in New 







Religion and Historic Faiths 


By Orro PFLEIpERER. $1.50 net. 


The Use of the Margin 
By Epw’p Howarp Griaes. 50c. net. 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Pub., N. Y. 


RECENT 
NOTABLE 
BOOKS 


















“A sound achievement in ae - 4 


thenaum, 
THE veve oR ATBICn HENRY 


AN. 
Iraatratea ‘clot ty a 2 id e 
J. LIP eis ge One Philade ladciphia. 
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FROM DUTTON’S SPRING LIST 





The History of Aythan 
Waring 
By ViOLET JACOB. $1.25 net. 


A novel of admirable plot, able delinea- 
tion of character, and intelligent criticism 
of human life and affairs. Mrs. Jacob's ca- 
reer as a nvelist began with a work of such 
striking ability’that her new book naturally 
excites interest. In it will be found a sin- 
gular gift for creating and diffusing atmos- 
phere and a close study of unusual types 
of humanity. 





Mrs. DE LA PASTURE'S NEW BOOK 


The Unlucky Family 


Ready March 5 


By Mrs. HENRY DE LA PAS- 
TURE, Author of ‘‘Peter’s Mother,"’ 
**The Man from America,’ ‘‘ The 
Lonely Lady of Grosvenor Square,’ 
“Catherine of Calais,’’ etc., with 
twenty-eight Illustrations by E. T. 
Reed. 
$1.50. 

Those who know Mrs. de la Pasture’s 
novels, and very many of the best readers 
do, and who are also acquainted with Mr. 
Reed’s extraordinary genius as an illustra- 
tor, will expect in such a combination a 
very unusual took. Mr. Reed has for 
many years been a leading artist on the 
staff of Punch. His style is all his own, 
and very remarkable, and Mrs. de la 
Pasture shows her usual discernment in 
having him to interpret in his inimitable 
manner, this, her excursion into pure 
comedy. 


The Story of a 
Beautiful Duchess 


Being an Account of the Life and Times 
of Elizabeth Gunning, Duchess of 
Hamilton and Argyll. 


By HORACE BLEACKLEY,M.A. 
8vo. Pp. xi-362. $5.00 net 


**Mr. Bleackley’s book could not be 
otherwise than interesting."’ 
—Academy. 
**This is a satisfactory piece of bio- 
graphical work. Mr. Bleackley possesses 
a sound knowledge of the period.*’ 
—Athenaum. 





St. Catherine of Siena 
A Study of XIVth Century Italy 
By E. G. GARDNER, M.A. 
8vo. Pp. xix-439. $4.00 net. 


**This book is indubitably the best ever 
written about St. Catherine, . & 
far theemost readable life of the saint 
with which we are acquainted.''—Nation. 





Studies in Venetian History 


By HORATIO F. BROWN 
2vols. 8vo. pp. xii-366, v. 349. $6.00 net. 


These studies, as their author says, are intended to illustrate Venetian History by 
dwelling upon certain crucial moments and significant epis-des in the formation, 
growth and decline of the Republic, by drawing attention to the Constitutional, 
Financial, Commercial and Diplomatic development of the State, by an examination 
of its attitude towards the printing press, the book trade and ecclesiastical cen- 
sorship, and by recounting picturesque events, such as the career of the alchemist 
Bragadin and the Spanish Conspiracy, which are symptomatic of decline. 


Abraham Lincoln 


(From an English Point of View) 


By HENRY BRYAN BINNS 
12mo. Cloth. $1.50 net. 


*‘A hicid and convincing sketch not cumbered with entanglement of detail. 

‘ The curious blend of extravagance in speech, with self-control of conduct, 

the boisterous humor set in a background of deep and almost superstitious melancholy, 

all the baffling combinations which went to the making of this powerful man, are con- 
cisely illustrated in this carefuily constructed story.”’ 


A History of Sculpture 


By ERNEST H. SHORT 
With many illustrations of the masterpieces of various schools 
and periods. 8vo. $3.00 net. 


‘A History of Sculpture,"’ although by no means a small book, is so simple in 
its outlines, so concentrated in its substance and so welded by constant comparison 
and reference, that one hardly realizes how many individual sculptors and how many 
great works are criticised in its pages until one notes the number of the pictures or the 
size of the index. Holding the theory that art can be understood only in the light of 
national and international history, and that schools of sculpture were really created by 
the peoples to whom they appealed, he has given closest attention to sculpture expres- 
sive of national feeling and thus has made a history of sculpture more truly entitled to 
the name than those which merely tell of the passage of the torch of art from hand to 
hand. 


With the Border Ruffians: 
Memoirs of the Far West, 1852-1868 


By R. H. WILLIAMS, So.netime Lieutenant in the Kansis Rang- 
ers and afterwards Captain in the Texan Rangers. 


With Portraits. 8vo. $4.00 net. 
A wonderfully vivid picture of frontier life and adventure during the opening of 
the West before and during the War. 
‘It has close upon 500 pages, and not one of them is devoid of stirring interest. 
It is a fascinating romance . . . One almost wishes it were fiction, for then it would 
be a remarkable work of art.''—Athenaum. 


Phillips Brooks 


By ALEXANDER V. G. ALLEN 
Cloth. With Frontispiece. Net, $2.50. 


Since the publication of the three-volume life of Phillips Brooks th:re has been a 
strong demand for a cheaper and shorter biography. With this in view, Dr. Allen,- 
the author of the longer life, has written the present biography. The book is full of 
inspiration, and is a wonderful picture of the life and mental development of Phiilips 
Brooks. While embodying the spirit of the first biography, it perhaps enables the 
reader to get a more clear-cut picture of this great man. 


Handsomely illustrated pamphlet “Books on Italy’ sent on request 


8vo. 





E. P. DUTTON & CO., 31 W. 23rd St., New York 
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A man buys the best stationery he 
can find for his personal notes because 
he wishes them to create a favorable im- 
Are his business letters intrin- 
The men who buy 


pression. 
sically different? 


“The Standard ” 


OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND 


“Look for this Water Mark” 


#r for Busines# Stationery” 


for their office stationery do so because 
they realize the importance of creating 
a favorable impression with their busi- 
ness letters—so they tell their printer to 





use ‘‘the standard paper for business sta- 
tionery.'" Suppose you tell your prin- 


ter, or send to us for our handsome speci- 
men book of the paper. 





Hampshire Paper Company 


We are the only paper makers tn the world 
making bond paper exclusively. 


SOUTH HADLEY FALLS, MASS. 








HAVE YOU 
SEEN 


_ The History of the Society of Jesus | 
in North America, Colonial 
and Federal, 


By THOMAS HUGHES, S. J.? 


Two volumes are now ready (Text, 
Vol. I, and Documents, Vol. I, Part 1). 
There will probably be six in all. 
| The price is $4.50 net, per volume, 

and it may be had on approval of your 
| bookseller or of us. 


ca 
| THE BURROWS BROTHERS COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, O. 











SOMERVILLE’S ELEMENTARY 
ALGEBRA 


$1.00 


This book is planned to meet every real 
need in teaching elementary algebra in sec- 
ondary schools. Among its important fea- 
tures are: The statement of problems by a 
consistent use of the idea of ‘‘translation’’; 
the matural order and grouping of the type- 
forms in factoring; the logical plan of the 
introduction to fractions; the economic ar- 
rangement of simultaneous equations; the 
introduction and the classification of the 
new forms in the theory of exponents; the 
consistent and teachable presentation of 
quadratic equations; the clear introduction 
and the practical treatment of logarithms. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


New York Cincinnati Chicage 








Quarterly Journal of 
Economics 


Published for Harvard University 
By GEO. H. ELLIS CO., - - BOSTON 
SUBSCRIPTION 3.00 A VEAR 





CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, 1908: 
1. Professor Clark’s Economics. Therstein Veblen 


Il. The Taxation cf intangible wea in B fae. 
land Jacob H, Holla 


Ill. pincpsnery and the Laborers...7. N. some 
IV. The Street Railways of Philadelphia 
McLain 


V. The Cost and the Profits of L ay ~ Making in 
the United States........ . J. Russell Smith 


VI. The Quantity Theory as Tested by Kemmerer 
Warren M, Persons 


VII. Hoarding During the Panic of sez 


Andrew 
Notes and Memoranda: 
A Proposal for Securing the Maintenance of 
Bank Reserves........... Charles W. Mtxter 


The Chief Causes of the Fallure of Municipal 
Telephones in Glasgow...... V, M. Berthold 


Recent Publications upon Economics 


BRITISH HIGHWAYS AND BY- 
WAYS FROM A MOTOR CAR 











WHAT WE ARE DOING 
FOR LIBRARIANS 


We now have the most efficient depart- 
ment for the handling of Library 
orders, 

1. A tremendous miscellaneous stock 

2 Greatly increased facilities for the im- 

portation of _—_— publications. 

8. Competent boo bookmen to price lists and 


All of this means prompt and complete 
shipments and right prices, 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO. 
WHOLESALE BOOKSELLERS 
33-37 East Seventeenth $t., New York 











Send for Catalogue. T AUGHNITZ 
FOREIGN scvenwor soo. psy 
ROSTON, Mass. AV 


























Six Months Subscription Free, 


THE NATION will extend SIX MONTHS 
the term of any subscriber who sends a 
name not already on our list with remit- 
tance for the new subscription for one 
year. 





FRADE! Medici Series 
OF 
COLORED REPRODUCTIONS 
AFTER THE 


Old Masters 


A series of reproductions by pho- 
tography printed in color. Endorsed 
by the art critics everywhere—and 
enjoying the patronage of the Muse- 
um of Fine Arts, Boston, the Boston 
Public Library, and’ many of the 
Universities, Colleges, and Libraries 
throughout the United States and 
Europe. 











Illustrated Prospectus on request 


FOSTER BROTHERS 
4 Park Square, Boston 
Sole Agents for 
CHATTO & WINDUS’S MEDIC! PRINTS 


Memoirs of | 
Henry Villard 


Journalist and Financier 
1835-1900 


Two volumes, with Portraits and Mapa. 
$5.00 net, Postage, 35 cents. 

An autobiographical record of the varied and 
romantic career of the war journalist who subse- 
quently became a power in the financial world, 
and carried the Northern Pacific Railroad to com- 
pletion. Full of incident and valuable for its 
reminiscences of Lincoln and other prominent 
men of the time, as well as for its descriptions of 
important battles of the Civil War. 


“A book of ye yr | interest. It is with 

great ability, in a clear flowing style; it "Jotalle with 
‘ect candor the incidents of a great career; it is an 

admirable report the 





erfu yandac 
for its ‘simplicity and its eA i Caap- 
wick, in the New York Times Saturday Revi 


“This thumous autobiography of the sine Henry 
Villard oe work of exceptional taterest.”— Commer. 
cial and Financial Chronicle. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


SAMPLE COPIES 


OF 


THE NATION 


will be sent to any address for three weeks 
without charge. Address 





CIRCULATION MANAGER 


The Nation 


20 Vesey St. New York City 








